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Tuirty-Sixtu Coneress, Ist Sesston. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I was observing, 
when I was interrupted by my colleague, that the 
colleague to whom I was referring (Mr. Ke.iocc] 
had, in the course of his strictures on the Tribune's 
article, charged certain matters as having occurred | 
between Mr. Greeley and Senator Dove as, in the 
parlor of the latter gentleman’s house, two years 
ago this winter. Although I had no opportunity, 
on the spur of the moment, to ascertain what the 
facts were, I took it on myself, from my intimate | 
knowledge of Judge Doveias’s course at that | 
time, to contradict the charge. That the House 
wae know what the charge was, I send up to your 
desk a copy of the Daily Globe, containing it, as 
reported for that paper ; and I ask that it shall be | 
read. 

The following extracts were read from the 
Clerk’s desk: 

**Mr. Ke.ioge, of Illinois. I will not be led from my pur- 
pose. ‘Bhis matter does not concern any gentleman but 
myself. I have some knowledge of the tactics of this dis- | 
tinguished gentleman, who assumes to direct the destinies 
of the Republican party. It is fresh in my recollection, 
and it is fresh in your recollection, Mr. Clerk, that this | 
sume individual was, two years ago, planning and scheming | 
for Nlinois, as he is now planning and scheming for Pennsyl- 
vania and the whole Union. We have felt its effects; and 
when it strikes an Illinoisian, it strikes a man who is alive 
and sensitive to this kind of management and this kind of 
political chicanery. Two years ago—it is proper to allude 
to it—when the great struggle was about to be commenced | 
in our own State, Greeley and others were here ; and in the 
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| old relations of political antagonism between us are com- 


pletely reéstablished. 


I detest his doctrines, but I like his 
pluck. 


Had he signed, ever so heedlessly, a circular rec- 


| ommending Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, you would never 


have found him prevaricating, nor apologizing, nor depre- 
cating; he would have simply and coolly told his adver- 
saries to make the most of it. Oh, that some Republicans 
could be, not merely almost, but altogether such as-he is in 
this respect, however unlike in every other! 
* Respecttully, HORACE GREELEY. 
‘ork, December 6, 1859.” 


“New 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I do not know that 
I have any comment to make. I do not think 
that any is necessary. Greeley gives a flat, un- 
equivocal, pointed denial to the charge of my 
colleague. Itis for him to extricate himself from 


the difficulty or dilemma in which he is placed. | 


I know not why he made the charge. I stated 
that I thought it was out of place when he did 
make it, and I so think now. The best of all 


sossible witnesses—the man with whom he al- | 


jo this conversation took place—denies every 
material point; Judge Dove as also denies it. 
That is all I have to say about it. I believe my 


| colleague [Mr. Logan] intended to have brought 


parlor of Judge Doue.as, night after night, in secret con- || 


clave, plotting and planning to sell out the politics of Illi- 
nois; and, I might say, to sell Missouri, too. Tell me not | 
that I do not know this. I can prove it. 


scheme concocted.”’ * * e > 


* * * 


that Mr. Greeley was found in consultation with Mr. Douc- 
Las, to insure the election of Mr. DovGtas to the Senate 
of the United States from the State of Illinois. 

**Mr. McCLernanp. Beso good as torepeat that again. 

** Mr. Ken.oese, of Illinois. I charge that Mr. Greeley 
was again and again, with others, in consultation in the 
parlor of Judge Dove.as, planning and scheming the elec- 
tion of Judge Dovetas to the Senate of the United States 
from the State of Illinois.” 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I cannot be mis- 
taken that the charge preferred by my colleague 
against Senator Dove as was, that he was in con- 
sultation in his own parlor with Mr. Greeley, of | 
the Tribune, planning and scheming with him to 
secure his own reélection to the Senate from the 
State of Iilmois. Now, sir, since I came into the 
Hal! this morning, the New York Tribune of yes- 
terday has been placed in my hands; and in it I 
find a letter or communication addressed by Mr. 
Greeley, over his own signature, to my colleague, 
{[Mr. Kettoce.] That the House may know 
what Mr. Greeley says, in reply to the charge 
preferred by my colleague, I send to the Clerk’s 
desk the paper containing his communication, and 
ask that the portion which IT have marke: ‘ay be 
read; moet remarking, in the first pee, that all 
the preceding part of the article relates to other 
matters between him and Mr. Ke.toae, as I 
believe. 

The following extract from a letterin the New 
York Tribune, ofthe 8th instant, was read from the 
Clerk’s desk: 

**T see, by the telegraphic dispatches of to-day’s proceed- 
ings, that you have been commenting on my dispatch and 
on me in terms which seem, so far as [ can make out what 
you were at, to require no comment on my part, except in 
so far as they affect a political adversary. Senator Dove- 
Las and [ have been acquaintances for ten years or more, 
during whieh time each has given and taken hard blows, 


but I trust no foul ones. 1am willing to call the aecount 
balanced, if he is. Once only in our lives did we agree on 


| Illinois! 


a political question—ikat of resisting the attempt to force || 


an abhorred constitution on the people of Kansas. During 
the struggle on that point, I was called to Washington, and 
went to his house, where we had two conversutions on 
pouting political topics. There was at least one witness 
in each instance, and that witness is now a Republican 
member of the House. Never before nor since have Mr. 
Dovetas and I conversed on politics, save as opponents ; 
and on that occasion I am giad to have a witness to con- 
firm my own clear recollection that Mr. Dovctas’s reélec- 
tion to the Senate, or his future election to any post what- 
ever, was not even mentioned. And never did any letter, 
message, or word, pass between us, implying a desire on his 
part that I should, ora ise on mine that I would, sup- 
port him, at any time, for any office whatever. And who- 
ever has at any time reported to you aught inconsistent | 
with this must have drawn on his imagination for his facts, | 


or be laboring under the grossest misapprehension. 
“Mr. Kettoaa, there is just one remaining tie of sym- 
> 


6 


| 
} 


Ther ne || House buta moment. 
vere was te || put in a plea of “ not guilty”? for Senator Dove- 


“The statement I made, as near as I recollect it, was, || 


the matter to the consideration of the House. I 
did not know that in time, or else I would have 
given my young friend the opportunity of doing 
so. 
can be read, if necessary. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, (rising on the | 


Democratic side of the House.) I will detain the 


If the gentleman who has 


Las desires to put any further plea or evidence 
on record, I wish him to do so. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 


from Illinois does not think it necessary to put 


He has, I believe, some other letter, which | 


The gentleman | 





any further plea or evidence on record at the pres- | 


ent time. The gentleman has stated he could 


prove his charge. Greeley deniesit. Judge Dove- | 


LAS denies it. 
nothing, sir. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 


Now prove it. 


grave men from 
Mr. Clerk, lam anxious for the organ- 
ization of the House. Nothing but a personal 
attack on me would have induced me to have of- 
fered one comment on the scandalous article in 
the Tribune. 

Several MremBers. 
hear you. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, (having taken a 


Stand back; we cannot 


We shrink from | 


position further back on the Democratic side of | 


the House.) Now, Mr. Clerk, I am in the 
strangest company that I was ever in, [laughter,] 
by invitation and by the apparent inclination of 
the Democrats proper. 

A Memper. We want to do something good 
for you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARTRELL. I would suggest to the 
gentleman from Illinois that he is in the very best 
company he has been in recently. [Renewed 
laughter. 

Mr. K 
my friends so courteous and good natured this 
morning, and if I can strengthen them a little in 
what they really believe, but cannot prove, per- 
haps, as well as I can, I shall be glad to do sean 
that favor. 

Mr. Clerk, I observed that but for the fact that 


I had been personally assailed, I would not have 


detained the House one moment. I do not pro- 
ose to go into this investigation in full to-day. 


t is important that we organize and proceed to 
business, when all subjects of discussion pertain- 
ing to national politics can come legitimately be- 
fore the House and before the country. And 
when we shall have organized, I say to my friend 
from Illinois, and to all, that | will comment on 
this matter and try the issue. Mr. Doveras has 

ut himself voluntarily on trial, and his friend 
¥ put in for him a plea of “not guilty.”” Mr. 
Greeley has put in his plea of confession of guilt, 
a confession of the body of the crime. If my 
colleague wishes incidentally to come into this 
trial, I assure him I will pay my respects to him 
in connection with his relations with the Demo- 
cratic party. 


itLoaG, of Illinois. I am glad to see | 
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Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. J would be happy 
to have you do it. 

Mr. LOGAN. No outside issues. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Not by anything 
outside, but by the record of the last two winters. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I ask no favors. I 
want that distinctly understood. Let us have 
everything. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. Which shall I 
take? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Either, or all of it, 
I am ready to meet you at any time, on any occa- 
sion, or anywhere. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. How valiant my 
friend is this morning! One of my colleagues says 
**no outside issues,’’ and the other says ‘* every- 
thing.”” Well, I do not care which I take if they 
will let me get through what I am going to say, 
The issue, I think, is fairly made up. I have 
Senator Dovezias and Horace Greeley on trial. 
Yes, sir, these two great men have been charged, 
by the parties to which they respectively belong, 
with being a little traitorous. The issue is fairly 
made up. Ido not wish to speak defiantly, but 
I shall prosecute that issue. | pledge my friend 
that I will do so in all fairness, in all candor, in 
all fullness, when the proper time arrives, ahd it 
shall not be long. 

ut I will suggest another thing, and I do not 
know whether my friend from Missouri [Mr. 
Cxiark] will be brought into the fight, or whether 
he will fight on either side, or on his own hook in 
paying his respects to Mr. Greeley; but I was 
about to suggest that if outside issues are to be 
brought in, it might also be proper to inquire into 
how far Senator Doveras contributed to his own 
election or the demoralization of the Democratic 
party, if such a thing could bé 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
man allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri: Would not the 
gentleman from Illinois do better to confine his 
remarks to his charges against Judge Dovcias, 





Will the gentle- 


and I will éndeavor to take care of myself. I 
wish to make one additional remark: Judge 


Dovetas stands too high with the American peo- 
ple, and particularly with my constituents, to be 
affected by the evidence of any witness not more 
reputable than Mr. Greeley. I regard everything 
Mr. Greeley may say against a gentleman as the 
vest evidence to entitle that gentleman to the re- 
spect of honest men; and when Greeley volun- 
teers evidence in favor of Judge Doveras, I, as a 
friend of Judge Doveas, regard his statement as 
no evidence of the truth, one way or the other; 
for | regard Mr. Greeley as a thief of reputation, 
and I would not believe his evidence against any 
man in or out of Congress. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Llinois. I find myself 
somewhat confounded. One gentleman says—- 
**say all you have to say; make all the issues 
you choose;’’ another says—‘ bring in no out- 
side issues here;’’ the gentleman from Missouri 
says do not bring any outside issue in reference 
Missouri. The gentleman from Missouri knows 
well enough, for he is an old member and an old 
politician, the danger of the ground. But how 
shall I decide this matter between my I!linois 


| friends? The gentleman from Missouri says that 








the very fact that Greeley exculpates Dovetas, 
is an evidence of his guilt. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
that. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
corrected. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I wish it to be 
understood that I believe this charge against Judge 
Doveras is false—I do not of course charge my 
friend from Illinois with falsehood—I have always 
said in my own district that I did not believe a 
word it. Whatever errors Judge Dovcias may 
have committed, | regard him as a great states- 
man and patriot, above the association of such a 
dog as Greeley, and I will never believe the charge 
until 1 have higher evidence of it than anything 
Greeley can say 


No; I do not say 
Then I will be 





82 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois: Well, how does I to say until that business shall be discharged, 
that suit my friend from Illinois? The gentleman || 
from Missouri calls Greeley a dog, and says that 
his denial will not help Doveras. He impeaches 
the witn@ps that my colleagues bring forward. 
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December 9, 


| Sranron] that he will permit me to make my 
with the distinct understanding, however, that || statement in reference to this matter, and in ref- 
when the House shall resume this discussion, I || erence to any other matters I desire. [Cries of 
shall be entitled to the floor. I will not delay the || **Go on!’ **Go on!” 
House a moment if it be the desire to proceed to 





Mr. STANTON. 


think if the gentleman 


Mr. HOUSTON. This is a question of fact 
between the se gentle men from I)linois {Mr. Ket- 
Loee and Judge Devens) and Greeley. It is 
a very simple question, an¢ if the gentleman will 
just come up and produce his evidence, then the 
matter will be settled. Let him come up to the 
pomt. ; 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
man need not be scared about it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Lam not scared about it. I 
want to hear the proof. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
it in due time. In reference to this matter, I was 
about to say that it was charged in the papers 
of Missourt, if I recollect aright—and if I am 


Oh, the gentle- 





mistaken, | ask my friend from Missouri [Mr. | 


Pur.rs] to correct me—that there was a propo- 
sition made by Mr. Dovc.ias to some individuals 


You shall have 


legitimate business. 
Several Members. 
tleman from Illinois. 


Mr. STANTON, 


Yicld a moment to the gen- 


Very well; but in yielding 


| to the gentleman, I understand that I do not sur- 
| render my richt to the floor. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. With the con- 


sent of gentlemen and the House, I will make a | 


brief personal explanation. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Mr. Clerk, in the 
National Intelligencer of this morning, I am re- 
ported as having, in my speech yesterday, de- 
nounced the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
erage 
(the sout 
towards the South. 


1alf an hour, he ought not to ask me to yield for 
that purposc. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will certainly give the gen- 
| tleman from Ohio the floor as soon as I have con- 
| cluded my remarks. 
| Mr. STANTON. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
| don. That matter belongs to et for I dis- 
| tinetly stated when I yielded the floor, that I was 
| not to lose it, and that was assented to by the 
| House. I supposed it was a mere temporary 

remark the gentleman desired to make. 


q 

| . 

| roposes to make a speech that will occupy even 
| 

i 

| 


|| Mr.LOGAN. Iconsideritatemporary speech. 
| Mr. STANTON. The gentleman seems to be 
and those with whom he is associated, | 
1ern Opposition,) as acting treasonably 
I made no such statement. I | 
apprehend that I was not distinctly heard in the || 


| making a set speech, and one that will be of some 
length. 
Mr. LOGAN. Nota very set one, nor avery 


long one. 


to give the Missouri Senatorship to a Republican. | 
It was so charged, I think. I do not avow it was. 
I want to be placed fairly. 

Mr. PHELPS. The gentleman appeals to me 
to know what was said in some of the newspa- | 
pers of Missouri in reference to this charge. I 
will state that, so far as he alludes to Missouri, 
the fact was alleged that Judge Dovenias was fa- | 
vorable to the clection to the Senate of the United | 
States from Missouri of the late Representative | 
from the St. Louis district (Mr. Blair) in lieu ot | 
Mr. Green. That was the charge made in one 
of the newspapers in the State of Missouri. I do 
not vouch at all for the truth of it. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I do not vouch 
for its truth, and I want to say that fairly and 
frankly. Ido not know whether it was true or 
not. In view of the charge made, I did under- 


gallery, as [ was not heard very clearly by the 
official reporters of the House, who sit much 
| nearer tome. Inthat way the mistake has occurred. 
| What I did say, isas follows, and itis so reported 
in the Congressional Globe: 


*“{ do not charge the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
| NeLson] as associating with Mr. Sewarp and the Black 
Republican party. for I believe that no man has yet been born | 
upon the soil of ‘lennessee, or breathes the air wafted over | 
that gallant State, who, for a moment, could coJperate in | 
SeEWARD’s measures Of treason, rapine, and murder. 

“Mr. Netson. With the permission of my friend from 
Mississippi, I beg leave to say, once for all, that, so far as |} 
| 1 am personally concerned, L detest the doctrines avowed 
by Senator Sewarop. 

“Mr. Davis, of Mississippi. I know that; and I desire, 
|| therefore, fairly to bring to your attention how your posi- | 
tion here may aid him in breaking down the Democratic | 
party, which he so anxiously desires todestroy. I believe || 
that the genticman and his party are as patriotic as myself. | 
I believe that he and they would make as many sacrifices 


Mr. STANTON. If the House desires the 
gentleman to proceed, I will yield the floor. 

The CLERK put the question to the House: 
**Shall the gentleman from Illinois proteed?’’ 
and it was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. LOGAN ‘Then, sir, I repeat that I felt at 
the time that it was due front some person from the 
State of Illinois that this charge should be repelled, 
as it was by my colleagues |Messrs. McCuer- 
nanp and Morris] in a proper manner at the 
time,asI thought. But, for other reasons, I have 
been induced to make the remarks I shall make 
to-day in reference to this charge. So far as the 
| proof of those charges is concerned, the gentle- 
man from [llinois refuses to offer his proof this 
morning. I suppose he declines for the purpose 
of allowing him a little time to run around and 





stand that my distinguished friend from Missouri 
(Mr. Blair) was appealed to. This was common 
rumor. 


it. I do not know whether it is true or not. I 


heard, as a rumor, that he was appealed to, and | 
it, he would | 


said that if Judge Dovexas denier 
make an answer. _ I have never heard that Judce 
Dove.as has denied it. I will not present it here- 


after, unless gentlemen force me to doso. I have | 
made the statement, without affirming it. I have 


stated it as a common rumor which gave the Re- }| 


publicans of Illinois some uneasiness in relation 


to a combination to be formed for the defeat of | 
Mr. Lincoln to the Senate of the United States. || 


I wish gentlemen to understand this. 
I will not detain the House. I am speaking 
by the courtesy of the House. If gentlemen have 


not spoken at length now, they will have an op- | 


portunity to do so when the House is organized 
and has resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. Iwill then 
dispose of this matter by presenting such proofs 
aa arguments as I may have at hand, fairly 
and courteously. 


and my opponents. If I am sustained, I hope 
that they will give me the credit that, when I 


have been villainously assailed in the papers of 
In |) 


the day, I have manfully defended myself. 
my statement the other day, 1 made no attack 
upon Judge Doveras. I meant to attack Mr, 


reeley, when I said that he was departing from || 
j | colleague shall not leave the issue he has presented 
| to-day, and shall not bring in other issues beside 
| the one before the House this morning, and I shall 


the Republican faith, and doing us an injury, and 
I had of course to show that he went to some 
party to do it which was in opposition to us, I 
only mentioned the fact that it was to the Dove- 


If it be nat true, Lam not responsible for || 


jas my 


for the interests and rights of the South as I would.” 


That, sir, is the language I used. I made no 


remark such as the Intelligencer contains against | 
| the gentleman from Tennessee and his party. I || 
will state, in addition, that I would as readily | 
trust the patriotism and integrity of the American || 


party in support of the Constitution and the Union 
ownh 


Mr. LOGAN. 


cessary to what my colleague has stated. 


Kextroce} differently this morning from what I 
did when he made his charge against the honor- 


| able Senator from Hinois. Then I viewed him 


as a Valiant, patriotic, honorable man; but now 


| he shrinks from the responsibility he has taken 
upon himself, and does not bring forward any | 


pee At the time, I was astonished that any 


1onorable gentleman, in debate upon this floor, | 
j || should so far depart from the line of courtesy as 
if Lam not sustained then, I | 
subject myself to the Pree of my friends | 


to make any charge without producing his proof. 
I know that when this attack was made, and 


| this charge distinctly averred by the gentleman 
| from Hlinois, it received plaudits from the other 
| side of the House, and was somewhat pleas- 


antly received, I dislike very much to say, by a 
portion of my own side. For this reason, and 
others, I intend this morning to brand that charge 
as it deServes; and I intend further, sir, that my 


not dodge the responsibility. 


Mr. Clerk, I have not desired |} 
|| to take up the time of the House while it re- 
mained unorganized; nor would I take the floor | 
now, were it not that I consider some reply ne- | 
2 1 con- | 
fess that I meet the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. | 


see how many gentlemen scribblers he can get to 
sign a statement in regard to what they have heard 
in conversation between Judge Douetas and some- 
body else. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of [linois. 
man permit me to correct him? 
Mr. LOGAN. I will not. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. It is due that 
you should—-and I will state my purpose. 
Mr. LOGAN. I will not yield to him, for 
| the reason that he would not allow me to inter- 
rupt him when he was making the charge the 
other day. If this charge had come from a 
Democrat, from any man who had ever been 
associated with Judge Dovexas in the political 
_ batiles of this country, then I would have thought 
erhaps that there was some truth in it; per- 
coool cre was some foundation forit; and perhaps 
there might have been some reason for the smiles 
which played upon the lips of some gentlemen at 
| that particular time. But it came from a gentle- 
/man who always stood in opposition to Judge 
Dovexas, when he was battling for the interests 
| of the Democratic party in Ulinois against the old 
Whig party, and against the Republican party, 
and while this was going on this gentleman’s cry 
was ‘* Republicanism,’’ *‘ Abolitionism,”’ ‘‘ Sew- 
ardism,’’ as much soas any Abolitionist that ever 
_ made tracks upon the beautiful prairies of Illinois. 
| The charge came from such a man, and he lugged 
in the name of Dove as in connection with that 
| of Greeley before this House, because he knew 


Will the gentle- 


| that gentleman was generally spoken of for the 
|| Presidency, and that he was in the Northwest 


| the choice of a patriotic and magnanimous people, 





and because the gentleman desired to injure his 


ae en . 


_ reputation before the country and this House. 
ile. KELLOGG, of Illinois. You said Judge 


Mr. STANTON. I hope the gentleman from J 
, Doveras was the choice of the people of Illinois. 


Illinois will allow me to interrupt him. I supposed | \ ‘the 
when the gentleman asked me to yield the floor, | Was be the choice of a majority of the people? 
it was only for a brief explanation; and I must Mr. LOGAN, I said he was the choice of the 


decline to yield the floor for a set-speech, which | great Northwest, and it comes teeming upon the 
will undoubtedly demand a reply, 


electric wires pa day that he is the choice of 
Mr. LOGAN. As a matter of course, I sub- || that section and of the country at large, and you 
mit to whatever this House mav desire. 1 hope, 


Las faction of the Opposition that Mr. Greeley 
went to do us an injury. Gentlemen have taken 
alarm. They have made their denial. It is a | 
Hain and a fairone. I cannot, if I would, escape | 
Son it; if IT could, I would not. The issue is 
made, and let us meet it fearlessly and frankly. 
Mr. LOGAN, Will the gentleman from Ohio | 
Mr. Sranton] permit me to reply to my col- | 


| 
{ 
j 
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raat 


_know it. The gentleman asks did he get a ma- 


< 





eague ? 

MM . STANTON. Iam entirely subjectto the 
disposal of the House. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand _that this is a 


privileged question, yet l am not conversant with | 


rliamentary law. 


Mr, STANTON. 
of electing a Speaker, I will postpone what I have 


| this investigation. 


If it be the inclination of | 
the House to proceed to the legitimate business | 


however, I shall be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, I will say that 
no intimations will induce me to-day to go into 
Therefore there will be no re- 

ly from me. I will say to my colleague that I 
Ce he will give himself no apprehension; I cer- 
tainly shall not dodge. F 

Mr, LOGAN. I am under no apprehension; 
and I only ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


jority in Illinois? Did the Republicans get a 


majority ? 
Mr. ELLOGG, of Illinois. But we got more 
_ than you did. 
Mr. LOGAN. More than we did? 
PM KELLOGG, of Illinois. We got a plu- 
ity. 
| r, LOGAN. Why did you not elect your 
candidate ? 


1859. 














Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Because the party | 


you denominated Danites, about five thousand 
strong when united with you, outnumbered us. 
Mr. LOGAN. Yes,sir; and I state the por 
osition distinctly to-day that Illinois is a Dem- 
ocratic State, and that a Democratic Legislature 
triumphantly elected Judge Dove.as over the tra- 


ducers of the Constitution in our own State. The, 


gentleman made this charge for political purposes; 
that it might be heralded to the North, South, 


East, and West, that an allegation had been made | 


against Judge Doveras, and that he had no friend 
upon this floor who had the manliness to repel 
that charge as it should have been repelled. I 


tell the gentleman now, since he has refused this || 


morning, to bring forward his proof, that from 
this time forth, I shall never notice it. 


I made a charge once, in the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, and I stood up and did prove it, 
when called upon for the*proof, and did not shrink 
from responsibility, and like a spaniel cower 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Does the gen- 
tleman call me a spaniel coward ? « 

Here Mr. Ketrioae advanced in a threatening 
attitude towards Mr. Logan. They were with 
some difficulty kept apart by members surround- 
ing them, in the midst of the utmost confusion 
and disorder. Several members rose to questions 
of order, but the Clerk refused to entertain any 

uestion of order, or to listen to any debate until 
the House came to order. Order being partially 
restored, 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, said: Mr. Clerk, 
is the Sergeant-at-Arms in the House to preserve 
order? 

The CLERK. The Clerk does not know 


whether the Sergeant-at-Arms is or is not in the 





I scorn to | 
notice it any further, and the reason for itis this: 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBR. 


Mr. TAYLOR. I wouldonly suggest, if it be 
in order, that the gentleman [Mr. Locan] may 
have an opportunity to discuss any matter that 
may interest him, in the way in which it will be 
useful to him and useful to the public. I make 
this suggestion; and I trust that the gentleman, 
out of regard to his own wishes and out of regard 
to the object he has in view, will yield to this 
suggesuon. Now, we are a mere uncrganized 
assemblage of persons, without there being one 
single individual possessed of any power that can 
contribute to the preservation of order, or without 
any member having a right to carry on a proper 
and fair discussion. 

Now, the gentleman himself must be aware that 
there was an interruption while he was engaged 
in making the anne which he desired to make. 
That interruption was of a character that would 
have terminated in a permanent interruption of 
that discussion, and possibly have terminated in 
an adjournment, if it had not been for the inter- 
ference of gentlemen—the friends of both parties 
—who were then present. 

Under these circumstances, I have felt impelled 
to call the attention of the House, and the atten- 


| tion of the gentleman himself, to the peculiar con- 


dition in which we are placed, and to beg of him 
te discontinue his remarks at this time, in order 


| that he may resume them at a future time, after 


the House is in a position to enable him to pros- 
ecute any fair subject of discussion in a proper 
manner. [Applause from the galleries.] 

Several Memsers. Make a motion. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will not make any motion, 


' unless the gentleman from Illinois yield for that 


| purpose Ls 


; me a moment. 


Hall, or whether the Clerk has the power to call | 


on him if he was. The Clerk now sees that the 


Sergeant-at-Arms is here in accordance with his || 


duty. Gentlemen are respectfully requested to 
take their seats. 

Mr. LOGAN. 
me to proceed. I assure gentlemen that I am in no 
danger of receiving injury. 

(Continued excitement and confusion, the Clerk 
knocking loudly with the gavel.] 

Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Clerk 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from IIli- 
nois yield to the gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly, for a moment. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I suggest to this House that 
it is time that the course of proceeding which has 
been entertained should cease. [Cries of ** That 
isright!’’ ‘'Thatis right!’’ fromthe Republican 





I hope gentlemen will allow || 


Mr. LOGAN. I hope the House will allow 
{ Hisses. } 

Mr. STANTON. I am entitled to the floor, 
Mr. Ch rk. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Ohio 
yielded the floor to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LOGAN. I wanttoknow whether, if my 
friends are assailed on this floor, 1 shall not have 
the opportunity of addressing myself to the 
House, for the purpose of showing the character 
of the accusation. will do it in as mild a temper 
as I am capable of. If that privilege be not 
allowed to me, and to my friends, then I only say 
that the delegation from Illinois have not the same 
rights on this floor that are granted to delegations 
from other States. If Iam to be hissed; if I am 


| to be clapped down, or if I am to be intimidated 


benches.} The time has arrived when this species | 
of discussion, which can tend to nothing but ex- | 


citement and personal irritation, should be term- 
inated, [cries of **Good'’’ from the Republican 
benches, and applause from the galltries,] and that 
the een of the people should now 
procee 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana permit me 


Mr. TAYLOR. Allow me to say 








that th 


gentlemen of the House of Representatives should | 


now proceed, quietly and with dignity, to vote 
until we have effected an organization, in order 
that there may be some person clothed with that 
authority which is essential to the preservation 
of order and decorum amongst us, 
right !’’ and applause from the Republican benches 
and the galleries.] For myself, Mr. Clerk, my 
feelings are as strongly enlisted in the various 


questions that may be agitated here as those of 


any other member on this floor. But, sir, I can- 
not fail to'remember that I am one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the American people, [applause,] 
and that, as a Representative of the Ransticehs 
people, it is my duty to do all in my power 

r. LOGAN. I hope the gentleman will per- 


mit me. I did not yield the floor for the pur- 
pose—— 





in this Hall, allow me to say that I have as many 
rights, whether they be respected or not, as any 
other man on the floor. [Claps and hisses. ] 

Mr. BARR. I will say tothe Clerk that if the 
applause and hissing in the gallery be not stopped, 
I will move a resolution that the galleries be 
cleared. 


Mr: GROW. Well, Mr. Clerk, I hope sim- 


| ilar demonstrations will be stopped on the floor 


[cries of ** No!” “No! | 
1e 


(That is || 


at the same time. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The example is set on this 
floor; and until the demonstrations cease here, the 
galleries cannot be cleared. [Applause in the 
galleries. 

Mr. BARR. The galleries have done more to 
irritate gentlemen of the House than all that has 
been dene or said on the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. [rise toa question of order. 
I do not desire to interrupt the gentleman from 
Illinois, or to interfere with him at all; but when 
the charge is made by members that the galleries 
are responsible for the hissing and clapping, I say 


4 that the example was set by the Republican party 


The CLERK. The gentleman from Illinois 


yielded the floor to the gentleman from Louis- 
lana. 

Mr. LOGAN. I said I would yield for a mo- 
ment, and only for a moment, in order that the 
gentleman might make astatement. I say this to 
the House, if gentlemen will allow me, they need 
have no serious apprehension of any trouble be- 
tween the = and myself. {Hisses from 
the Republican benches and gallen::s.} 


on this floor. [Clapping.] The very first hiss- 
ing and applause took place here. Now, I am 
opposed to it; I think that it is disgraceful; I think 
that the House has been disgraced by this con- 
duct, I think that it is all wront; but I want the 
responsibility to fall where it ought. 

Mr. LOGAN. If I have constitutional rights 
guarantied to me as to other men, I intend to finish 
my remarks. 


The CLERK. Will the gentleman from Illi- 


| nois suspend his remarks until order is restored ? 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


I rise to a question of 
order. 


My point of order is, that the remarks 
of the gentleman are out of order. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is very strange to me that 
points of order are not raised when charges are 
made instead of when they are being refuted. 

The CLERK. Will the gentleman from IIli- 








nois suspend to enable the Clerk to make a state- 
ment to the House? The discussion which has 
proceeded for two days the Clerk has not felt at lib 
erty to under‘ake to control. Upon the oe 
vending before the House gentlemen have been al- 
lowed to pursue such a line of remark as they have 
seen fit, and the Clerk has not felt it to be within 
his power, or within his duty, to arrest that course 
of remark. He regrets very much that scenes of 
disorder should grow out of it; but, with his pres 
ent opinions, he does not consider himself as hay 
ing any right to control it, other than the right he 
has ag the temporary presiding officer of the House, 
supported not by law, but supported solely by 
the desire of gentlemen upon the floor to keep 
within the rules of order, and to maintain that 
order and decorum of debate due to a deliberative 
body. Hence, when the other day a seene of dis 
order occurred, he called upon members to exert 
their power to preserve the decorum of the House. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Strawron] was 
this morning entitled to the floor; he gave way to 
one and another for the purpose of remarks upon 
the subject which has been introduced here this 
morning, and the Clerk does not feel authorized to 
stop any gentleman who may occupy the floor by 
the permission of another in any remarks he may 
see proper to make, unless they are evidently 
such as are likely to lead to disorder. The gen 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Logan] claims that he 
has the right to proceed with his remarks. ‘The 
question was put to the House, which decided 
by a vote that be should be permitted to proceed. 
Now, again, the question of order Is raised that 
his remarks are out of order. If the question be 
insisted on, the Clerk will submit it to the House. 

Mr. BURNETT. 1 must beg leave to differ 
with the Clerk. The question was put to the 
House whetherthe gentleman from Illinois should 
proceed, and it was decided that he should pro- 
ceed. Now, I say that no gentleman can take the 
floor to make any such point upon him until he 
vets through. The spallialiids from Illinois [Mr. 
Farnswortn} has no right to claim the floor 
under color of rising to a question of order upon 
his colleague, and ask that such a question shall 
be submitted to the House. 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands the par- 
liamentary law to be that any member has the 
right to raise a question of order; whether it shall 
be sustained or not, is a question for the House 
to determine, as the Glerk thinks. 

Mr. BURNETT. It is not a question of order 
at all that the gentleman makes. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Certainly it is. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The difference between this 
case and the one which the Clerk puts is this: 
that this is a proceeding out of order rendered in 
order by the positive vote of the House, so that 
it does not fall within the ordinary rules of par- 
liamentary law. The gentleman from Illinois 
{[Mr. Locan] is entitled to the floor, not by the 
assignment of the Clerk or the permission of the 
gentleman from Ohio, but by a vote of the House; 
and having the express authority of the House, 
he has a right to proceed with his remarks, and 
these points of aihiy cannot wrest the floor from 
a gentleman who holds it by a vote of the House. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I make this question 
of order 

Mr. LOGAN. The gentleman has made his 
point of order, and I insist that I am entitled to 
the floor, even if the point of order is entertained, 
to discuss it. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I have the floor, and 
I make that question of order, and if it is debat- 
able I propose to debate it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I wantto know how my col- 
league can take the floor from me to make a ques- 
tion of order. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Any gentleman has a 
right to make a question of order, and | suppose 
I can discuss it. 

The CLERK. ‘The Clerk will not decide that 
the gentleman from Illinois has the right to take 
the floor from his colleague. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I do not propose to 
take the floor from my colleague, but I propose 





M™to state the grounds of my question of order. 


The CLERK. The Clerk thinks the gentleman 
has the right to state his reasons for raising the 
question of order. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 


Is this conversa- 


| tion upon the floor in order? I have no, question, 
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4 THE CONGRESS! 


from the temper displayed by the House, that the | 


gentleman who occupies the floor will proceed 
with decorum and moderation, and the difficulty 
in which the House has been in danger of being 
plunged will be readily and expeditiously obvia- 
ted by permitting him to proces Givin nope» there- 
fore, that he will be permitted to procee inorder. 

Mr. HOUSTON. He has a right to do so. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I will say that I do 
not rise with any desire to interfere with my col- 
league, but as a conservator of the public peace. 
Iam unwilling to see this House turned into a 
bear garden. 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to know if thaf is in 
ord r. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I object to this interruption 
of the gentleman from Illinois, {Mr. Locan,]} un- 
less the Clerk decides that another gentleman has 
the right to take the floor from him after it has 
been assigned to him by the House. 

The CLERK. The Clerk has « xpressly stated 
that no other gentleman has the right to take the 
floor from him. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then Lhope the gentleman 
from Lilinois will be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. What right has the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hovsron} to 
make remarks? 

Mr. MAYNARD. Lask the gentleman from 
Lllinois to yield to me fora moment. We hav 
now been here five days—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Ido not yield. 

Mr.MAYNARD. My friend will agree with 
me! that in this disorganized condition, with the 
galleries shouung and hissing, we have no means 
of preserving order atall. There is an exampk 
in the Congress which assembled in Deecimber, 
1839, where, under a similar state of facts, a reso- 
lution was passed similar to the one which I now 
propose to introduce, I ask that it may be read. 

Mr. RUST. [| object to the reading of it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not yield. I hope, Mr. 
Clerk, now that this littl breeze has passed over, 
that we shall have peace und quiet watil this mat- 
ter can be disposed of, or at least until I have 
made the remarks which | intended to make when 
I arose. 

Mr. Clerk, when 1 was interrupted, I was at- 
tempting to discuss the charge that had been dis- 
tinctly made by my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Keii0ce| against a Senator from my State. The 
charge was denied, and my colleague stated that 
he could prove it. 

So far as proving the charge Is concerned, I do 
not know whether the gentleman could pfove it 
or not. On that 1 was about to make a few re- 
marks. Allow me to say that I do not intend to 
shield myself behind the plea that it was a private 
conversation. I wish to meet the accusation in 
the face. If it were a private conversation, how- 
ever, and to be proved by any person that par- 
ticipated in it, and heard it, I, for one, would not 
believe such a man upon oath. I would not take 
the testimony of any such man in order to destroy 
the reputation of an honorable man. Other gen- 
tlemen may do as they sce fit. 

Mr. Clerk, the charge is this: My colleague 
states: 

“{ charge that Mr. Grecley was, again and again, with 
others, in consultation in the parlor of Judge DovG.as, 


planning and scheming the election of Judge Dove.ias to 
the Senate of the United States,”’ &c. 

That charge was repeated twice. It varied 
somewhat in the last repetition. The first charge 
was, that he was found, time and again, plotting 
for the purpose of securing the election of an hon- 
orable Senator from Ilinois over Abraham Lin- 
coln to the United States Senate. En reference 
to that, 1 state this to be the fact: Judge Dove- 
LAS is not capable of contracting or agreeing with 
Horace Greeley, at any time or place, for his 
assistance in any way whatever, in order to sell 
out any party or to dispose of himself. He is too 
honorable a man to enter into any arrangement 
with Horace Greeley, at any time, in any place, 
or in any manner, for the purpose of destroying 
the Democratic party, or for the purpose of seeur- 
ing succéss for himself. That is the view I enter- 
tain of Judge Doveias, Viewing him as a man 
of honor, a man of integrity, a man incapable of 
upholding any dishonorable act, a man who has 
carried the flag of the Democracy im front upon 
many a hard-fought field, a man who has ever 
abided by Democratic principles, I cannot believe 
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that he could be guilty of committing an act so | the North fanned the flame of fanaticism until they 
recreant as that of which he has been charged. || overwhelmed us forthe time—for Illinois was over- 


every particular. 

Mr. McCLERNAND, At this point, with my | 
colleague's permission, I send to the Clerk’s desk, | 
to be read, the following letter from Judge Dote- | 
LAS: 


Hence I pronounce it false in every word and | 


December 7, 1859. 

My pear Sir: Your note is just received, informing me 
that Mr. Kevioce, of Iinods, in the course of a discussion 
in the House of Representatives, to-day, made the following 
charge against me: 

‘Mr. Ke.ioga, of Hlingis. I charge that Mr. Greeley 
was again and again, with others, in consultation in the 
parlor of Judge Dovetas, planning and scheming the elec 
tion of Judge Dove as to the Senate of the United States 
trom the State of Illinois.”’ 

Now, while it is true that men of all shades of political 
opinion have been in the habit of visiting at my house for 
the ten years I have kept house in Washington, and while 
it may be true that Mr. Greeley, among others, may have 
visited at my house within that time, it is wholly untrue 
that ever planned or schemed, or had any arrangement 
whatever with Mr. Greeley, at my house or elsewhere, for 
the purpose of securing my reélection to the Senate of the 
United States. On the contrary, the charge, in all its parts 
and import, is utterly false. 


Very truly, your friend, S. A. DOUGLAS. 


Hon. J. A. McCLernanp, Ilouse of Representatives. 


Mr. MeCLERNAND. This letter is conclu- 
sive upon the point in dispute. 

Mr.LOGAN. ‘Thus, then, is the charge of my 
colleague refuted by the declaration of denial made | 
by Judge Dowexas himself. The gentleman from 
Missouri has stated that he would not take Mr. 
Greeley’s word on oath. As a Democrat, I sup- 
pose he would not; but 1 suppose those who be- 
long to the same party as Mr. Greeley does, will 
beheve him. Mr. Greeley is the conductor of 
the Tribune, the organ of the Republican party. 
Therefore, his testimony must certainly be taken 
as good by that party. And, sir, Horace Gree- 
ley has pronounced the accusation false—false in 
every particular and in every word. I say, let 
this testimony of Mr. Greeley go to the Repub- | 
lican party on the other side of the House, and to 
the Republican party of the country, to brand the | 
charge that has been made asa falsehood. And 
let Judge Dovenas be taken by Democrats; for 
he is a Democrat, and has always been a Demo- 
crat in his own State, and on all occasions has led 
that party to victory through many a hard-fought 
cahvass. 

W hat, sir, was the object of making this charge? 
Was it not forthe purpose of using it in Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and many other States 
where conventions have not been held; where, to 
Judge Dove ias’s injury, it might be charged that 
he had complicity with Greeley, and thus to de- 
stroy him? For that reason I deem it worthy of 
answer; and I would have answered it the other 
day, were it not that I wished to wait until my col- 
league, in the goodness of his heart, would get 
up on this floor and acknowledge that he was mis- 
taken. I hope, sir, the time will come when he 
will come forward and state that, in making the 
charge, he has labored under a misapprehension. 

Mr. Clerk, I have a word to say on another 

point. There are men on this side of the House, 
Democrats from the North, South, Eastand West, 
who have seen the trials we,as a party, have 
assed through with Judge Dove.as as one of its 
leaders. Look at the struggle of 1850, where he 
stood by the men of the South. Yetsome of these 
southern men, I am sorry to say, received this 
accusation against Judge Doveias with smiles and 
applause. Look at his action in favor of the fugi- 
tive slave law, which was for your interests. 
When he returned to Chicago he was not allowed 
to address his fellow-citizens to show that the 
South hada right, under the Constitution, to have 
such a law. 

Further, in the memorable struggle of 1854, 
after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, | 
which gave to the people of the South a right de- 
nied them since 1820, although guarantied to them 
by the Constitution of the country, the right to go 
into all the Territories of the United States on an 


—. 





equal footing with the people of the North, with 
all their property of whatever description, and 
when that distinguished Senator went home he 
was refused an audience in the city of Chicago, 
his own home; was hooted «own, and many of 
the gallant leaders of the Northwest, who were 
following unde: his banner, were struck down, 
and passed a) vi:g to their political graves, because 


they stood by his side; and though the fanatics of || 


+ 


whelmed then—yet to-day we stand with a proud 
front as a Democratic State, the same that we ever 
have, with the intention of bringing out, at the next 
election, a majority of votes for the man who may 
be nominated at Charleston for the President of 
the United States, be he North, South, East, or 
West. 

I ask, then, of gentlemen upon this side of the 
House if a charge of so infamous a character as 
this is, against a man who has stood up as he has, 
shall be made by a gentleman upon the other side, 
and be received by those who have stood side by 
side with that Senator in all the struggles which 
have passed over our heads for many years? 

So far as the charge of complicity with Greeley 
is concerned you have our denial, and the denun- 
ciation of it in our own kind of language. So far 
as that distinguished gentleman is concerned, we 


| now dismiss it. The eharge goes to the world 
| with our denunciation of it as a calumny and 
falsehood, and let them judge of it. 


I desired, however, Mr. Clerk, while occupying 


| the floor, to make a few remarks in reference to 


the polities of the State of Illinois, and I want my 
Democratic friends upon this side of the Hall to 
decide in reference to whether or not the Repub- 
lican party of Illinois is so national in its senti- 
ments as it has been represented to be by my 
worthy colleague from Illinois, [Mr. Ketioce.| 
While occupying the floor the other day he said 
that the Republican party of his district and of 
Illinois was as national“as any party upon the 
earth; that no man could accuse his constituents 
of anything else than being loyal, Constitution- 
loving people, good and worthy citizens, at all 
times obeying the laws and Constitution of the 
country. 

So far as the constituents of my worthy col- 
league ‘are concerned, | have nought to say. I 
know nothing aboutthem. I suppose he believes 


| they are as good citizens as any of us represent. 


| t 


Ido not attempt to draw any line of distinction 
between his constituents and my own, except as 
respects their action in governmental affairs. The 
question is, is the Republican party of Illinois 
kind of party mentioned by my colleague? 


| Does it obey the laws, does it yield to the Con- 
| stitution of the country? I say it does not. I 


say to you, gentlemen of the South, that you need 


| not think that ihe Republican party of [llinois— 


where I reside, and of which I am proud to say I 
am a native—are for the Constitution. They are 
not, and never have been, its friends, They are 
not law-abiding people, and never have been. 


They are not Constitution-loving people, and 


they never have been; and if the gentleman tells 
us that his people—the Republican portion of 
them—are for the Constitution; that his Republi- 
can constituents protect the rights of the South, 
and stand by those of the North, West, and East, 
I deny it. hy dol do it? Idoitfor the reason 
that in 1854, in Ottawa, and other places in the 
State of Illinois, the Republicans of the State of 
Illinois, in their conventions, passed resolutions 
repudiating the fugitive slave law; passed resolu- 


| tions calculated to infringe upon the rights of the 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


people of the South; passed resolutions refusing 
to carry out the doctrines of the Constitution in 
reference to the fugitive slave law; passed reso- 
lutions declaring that no more slave States should 
be received into this Union; passed resolutions 
declaring that slaves should not be allowed to gv 
into the Territories. And such was the platform 
upon which gentlemen from northern Illinois 
were elected. 

Not only that, but a member from Illinois 
having a seat upon this floor, when in the Legis- 
lature of Illinois—I think it was in 1855—intro- 
duced a resolution instructing her Representatives 
and requesting her Senators to vote for a repeal 
of the owe slave law, and when he went home 
his constituents sent him to Congress, consider- 
ing him the most loyal subject there was in his 
district. 

In the Republican portion of Illinois they ad- 
vocate the same doctrine that Sewarp advocates. 
Abraham Lincoln, when a nominee of the Re- 

ublican party of Illinois for’ the Senate of the 
United States, in the place of Srrrnen A. Dove- 
Las, declared that this Union could not exist half 
slave and half free, but that the conflict would go 
on until this country was composed of all free or 
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all slave States; that it must become the one or || the East as to the West, and that there is no Fe- | 


the other. The Republicans of IMlinois indorsed | 
that doctrine, and stood by Mr Lincoln. He | 
met Judge Doveras upon every stump in Illinois, 
and there those sentiments were applauded by the 
Republicans of flinois, while they were denounced 
over and over again by the Democrats wherever 
they were allowed to speak, though in some places 
in Mlinois the Democrats were not allowed to | 
speak, but were hooted and hissed, as is done 
upon this floor. 

And when these gentlemen tell you that they 
are willing to give you all the rights you are en- 
titled to under the Constitution, I say to you they 
are willing to do no such thing. Are they willing 
to give you the fugitive slave law? One gentle- 
man said he was. Would my worthy colleague | 
[Mr. pow vote for a fugitive slave law? I 
do not know whether he would or not; [ cannot 
say. ButI can only say this, that ifhe did his con- 
stituents would find a better Abolitionist than he 
the next time and would send hin in his place; 
there isnodoubtabout that. So feras the people of 
Illinoisare concerned, the Republicans there would 
not vote for a man who would vote for the fugi- | 
tive slave law. Then your constitutional rights 
that they tall so much about—what are they? 
Keep slavery where it is; they will not interfere 
with it; for the reason that they have not the 
power. They will not interfere with it where | 
it is, as the Republican candidate for Speaker 
saig the other day. That is true. I do not sup- 
pose the gentleman, or any other member of the | 
Reiibican party would attempt to interfere with 
slavery where it is, for the reason that as yet 
they have not the power; but they would inter- 
fere with it in States where itis not, because when 
aman’s slave runsaway and comes to their houses, | 
they will feed him and send him into Canada | 
through the underground railroad. By these | 
means they would interfere with slavery. 

I heard it boasted on the stump in Illinois, by | 
these Republican orators, that if slaves came to | 


ment, and send them on their way rejoicing to join 
the black legion in Canada, so that the day may 
come when they could assist their brethren in the 
South to extricate themselves from the bonds and 
chains which hold them in horrid slavery. These 
are the constitutional rights which these gentle- 
men are willing to give to the South. We have 
met them in Iilinois, and we know this to be true. 
But now they coax us by honied words, just as 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morais] 
attempted to court the Democracy of his State by 
speaking of a certain tariff, and saying that if a 
certain man was elected Speaker of the House, 
he would appoint a committee that might interfere | 
with their views in reference to the tariff question. 
He said so, in order to induce the Democrats of | 
that State, or the men claiming to be Democrats, | 
as I do not doubt they are good Democrats, to 
go with them and organize the House by the elec- 
tion of a Republican Speaker. These honied 
words are made use of to court those who, per- 
haps, are a little doubtful themselves as to wh 
they may go; to court them, to get them into then 
meshes, and then make as great Abolitionists of 
them as they are themselves. Thus, so far as 
Illinois politics are concerned, that is the way 
they stand and act there, the Republicans on their 
side declaring that the fugitive slave law is infa- 
mous, and declaring that they would not return a 
pi slave, and the Democrats on their side— 
call them by whatever name you please—Douglas 
men, or any other men—ready to observe all the 
guaranties of the Constitution. For myself, I am 

roud to be denominated a Douglas man from 
llinois. Itake it that we can prove our Democ- 
racy as good as that of any man from any other 
State. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the gentleman from IIli- 
nois suppose that if slavery be carricd into the 
Territories the people of those Territories by di- | 
rect legislation, or by unfriendly legislation, can 
expel it? 

r. LOGAN. The gentleman from [Illinois 
holds just such an opinion on that subject as he 


thinks proper. [Laughter.] I will tell you what the || 


gentleman from Illinois does hold. “The gentle- 
man from lilinois holdsthat the Territories of this | 
country were purchased by the common blood 
and common treasure of the common people, and 
they are as free to the South as to the 


ere |) 


' refuses to do so is not a patriot, is not just to | 
his own people, to the country at large, or to the | 
Constitution. That is what the gentleman from | 


striction in the Constitution to prevent men from 
carrying property of any description whatever 
upon that soil. That is what the gentleman from 
I\linois holds in that regard. [Applause from the 
Democratic benches and the galleries. ] 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the eentleman from Hhi- 


nois be willmg to afford protection for that prop- | 


erty in the Territories ? 
Mr. LOGAN. ‘The gentleman from Hlimois 


holds to the constitutional guarantee to the peo- | 


ple of the slave-holding States, and to the law 
passed by Congress for the purpose of reclaiming 
fugitive slaves. The centleman from Hlmoisalso 
holds that it is the duty of every good citizen to 
assist in carrying out that law, as one of the laws 
of our common country, and that the man who 


Illinois holds. 


{Applause from the Democratic 
benches. 


Mr. KILGORE. The gentleman from Illinois | 


|| evades answering my question. 


Mr. LOGAN. The gentleman from Hlinois 
holds, further, that you Republicans are not only 
opposed to the fugitive slave law, but opposed to 
its execution; that you feed the fugitive slaves 
who come to your houses, and send them off; 


that you will not arrest them, and will not assist | 


in arresting them; that you raise mobs and res- 
cue them from the men who do arrest them. You 


, do all these thines in the northern States, and 


then you come to Congress and declare your loy- |] 


alty to the Constitution, to the law of the land, 
and to the Union. Away with such loyalty as 
that! [Applause] 


Mr. KILGORE. Do I understand the gen- 


tleman as bringing that charge against all Repub- | 


licans? 


Mr. LOGAN. Sir, I tell you, I make that 


can party that are, perhaps, a little varnished— 


varnished Whigs.or Democrats—who may not | 


eye bayonets agree with you on all these points. 


‘ou may have such men as these; but I tell you 


what you will do with them, as soon as you can. || 
You will kick them out, and elect better Aboli- || 
tionists than they. ‘That is what you have done | 


inour State. 
Mr. KILGORE. Still the gentleman is not 
answering my question. 
Mr. LOGAN. 


that the fugitive slave law ts denounced almost as 


| treason in my own State. Inthe northern portion 


|| that italmost refuses to produee fruits. 


of it, but a few weeks ago, there was a fugitive 


slave taken before one of the judges of the Su- || 
preme court in Ottawa, by the marshal of the | 


State of Ulinois. He was taken on a writ of 
habeas corpus in order to assert his freedom; and 
when the judge held that he should be remanded, 
that the marshal held him by virtue of his writ, 
a mob, composed of Republicans, rose in Ottawa, 
rescued the slave, and turned him free in viola- 
tion of law, order, and everything else. j 
the Representatives of these men, on this floor, 
declare they have loyal and Constitution-loving 
constituencies. ‘These acts have been deprecated 
by the Democratic party everywhere in Hlinois. 
They have been denowneed in the northern por- 
tion of that beautiful State, which is now blizhted 
by the contaminating touch of abolitionism, so 
I do not 
think it does yield the fruits of the earth so bounti- 
fully as it did before, on account of the Abolition 
hordes that infest that portion of the State. 

And further, let me say this—and I here demand 
that if any gentleman can controvert it he shall 
do it—you cannot produce a single instanee in the 


northern portion of this Confederacy, where the | 


Republicans, or Abolitionists, as we call them in 
IHinois—the term is, however, somewhat modified 


when we get here in Congress—have, as good | 


citizens, arrested a fugitive slave and returned 
him to his master. ‘ 

Mr. KILGORE. That is true. 

Mr. LOGAN. 


| passing through Ohio and Illinois and the great 


northwestern States, who belong to the constitu- 
ency of those people here representing the south- 
ern States on this side of the House? Why is it, 


orth, to || if you are good Constitution-loving citizens, loyal 


| 
| 
il 
{| 


1} 

\| x ; . 

|| northern States of this Union. 
| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


i] 

»|| all een as they come up. 
| N 
} 4 


I have nodoubitof it. Sir, are | 
|| there not hundreds and hundredsof fugitive slaves 
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to the Constitution, if you love the Union and 
love the Constitution, why is it, | swy, that you 
will not do justice to these men by taking their 
fugitives and returning them to their masters, as 
the Constitution and statutes of the country re- 
quire? Why, gentlemen, do you not do it? Yet 
you say, “Oh, we will take no right from you 
southern men that you are entitled to under the 
Constitution.”? Every fugitive that has been ar- 
rested in Ilinois, or in any of the western States—- 
and I call Mlinois a western State, for I am 
ashamed longer to call it a northern State—has 
been made by Democrats. Im Illinois the Demo- 
crats have all that work to do. You call it the 
dirty work of the Democratic party to eateh fagi- 
tive slaves for the southern peeple. We are 
| willing to perform that dirty work. I do not con- 
sider it disgraceful to perform any work, dirty or 
not dirty, which is in accordance with the lawa 
_of the land and the Constitution ef the country, 
and calculated to assist men in recovering that 
which is their right, euarantied to them under the 
Constitution and laws of the land. 
What further do these gentlemen of the North, 
who are talking here so much and boasting in 
reference to tneir constitutional obligations? t 
‘ask you to tell me in reference to this Harper's 
Ferry foray of John Brown? In [lineis, in the 
State from which I come—in Chicaro, there was 
}a sympathizing meeting held in favor of John 
Brown, and ministers of God, or pretended min- 
isters of God, attended the meeting and passed 
| resolutions of sympathy with that traitor, thief, 
| and scoundrel; yet, no Republican Reprosentative 
| in that portion of the State raised his voice against 

such proceedings. So it has been all over the 

In response to 

| what has been said about the people of the North, 
| so far as the Abolition portion of them are con- 
cerned, Fsayitistrue. There is no doubt aboutit. 


| 


|| Then, in conclusion, gentlemen, | wish to ad- 
charge distinctly against the Republican party. | 
'| You may have certain gentlemen in the Republi- 
their houses they would give them food and rai- || 


dress a few remarks to those gentlemen here who 

are denominated anti-Lecompton Democrats, and 
|a very few remarks to them; then | shall have 
| done. Tam called an anti-Leeompton Democrat 
| in Illinois. IT want to ask them this question: 
When we gather in this Hall, for the purpose of 
electing some man as Speaker to enable us to 
proceed with the deliberations of this body, what 
is our duty as Democrats, for I address you as 
such? It is our duty to forget past differences, 
come together and elect some man whois a Dem- 


|| ocrat to preside over our deliberations; to snatch 
I can tell the gentleman further, }| 


the powg from the hands of this anti-Constitu- 
|| tion, anti-Union, and anti-everything party, as 
|| you would snatch a brand from the eternal burn- 
‘ing. Let the differences that have heretofore 
divided Democrats sleep; let them be buried in 
| oblivion, never to be again brought forth. 
| ‘There have been issues made by certain gentle- 
men on this side of the Hall odedaaes to distract 
the Democrats, and prevent them from having an 
organization. | say, let them not prevent us from 
|| having the organization. If you do, then f onl 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
\| 


|| ask you to look upon both sides of this Hail; 1 
And yet || 


| ask you to look around you, and what do you 
, see? Upon the right hand is the Republican 
| party; and where is their constituency? You 
Sen no voice answering from the land of Wash- 
ineton: you hear no voice answering from the 
‘land of Jefferson, who penned the Declaration of 
Independence; no voice answering from the land 
of Madison, who drafted the Constitution of this 
rlorious. Confederacy; no voice answering from 
the gallant State of Tennessee, the State where 
| Jackson rests, who replaced the glory of the Amer- 
| ican arms after they had been disgraced at the 
| North. I ask you, gentlemen, whether or not 
| you will turn to these men who, when they have 
| used you, will denounce you as ro-slavery men, 
| as slave oligarchists, and everything else? I ask 


| 
| 


|| you to turn from them, and let good feeling and 


| cordiality exist among us. Let us unite and har- 
| monize now, and then let us meet such questions 
| as shall arise hereafter. I am prepared to meet 


r. CLARK, of New York. Will the honor- 
able gentleman from Illinois inform me whether 


\| he, and those anti-Lecompton Democrats from 


Iilinois who act with him, approve of the terri- 

| torial policy of the Administration, as manifested 
during the Jaat Congress? 

Mr. LOGAN. I say let bygones be bygones. 

I am in favor of letting the past sleep in oblivion. 
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Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will the gentle- 
man answer another question? 

Mr. LOGAN. The gentleman knows very well 
the position of Judge Doveras in Illinois. We 
were his friends, and were elected with him. I 
usk whether there is any necessity of recurring 
to these old issues? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I will ask the 


gentleman one other question. I will ask the gen- 








tleman whether the nominee of the Democratic | 
caucus of this House, if elected to the Chair, will | 
so organize the committees of the House as that | 


Kansas shall be admitted into the Union without 
reference to the restriction in the English bill? 
Mr. LOGAN. So far as the Democratic can- 
didate for Speaker is concerned, 1 have never 
asked him a question, for God knows the subjeet 
never entered my mind. I came here to vote for 
whoever the Democratic party should put in nom- 
ination for Speaker. I have entire confidence in 
the impartiality of that gentleman who is the 
nominee of the Democratic party. I have confi- 
dence in him because he comes from the land of 
Washingion, Jefferson, Madison—from a land of 


patriots; and I believe that no man coming from | 
that land could act in sucha manner as to infringe 


upon the rights of any portion of this Union. 
[ Applause. ] 
Mr. HASKIN. Will the gentleman permit me 
to put an interrogatory to him? 
Ir. LOGAN. That is owing to its character. 
{| Laughter. } 
Mr. HASKIN. 


The gentleman from Illinois 


has stated that he intended to support the nom- | 


inee of the Charleston convention, 
Mr. LOGAN. I have. 
Mr. HASKIN. If the Charleston convention 


adopt a platform in opposition to the views of | 


Judge Doveras, as expressed in his essay, pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine, and indorsing and 
approving the conduct of this Administration, as 


| 


well upon other matters as —_ its Kansas pol- | 


icy, will the gentleman from [llinois*then support 
the nominee of that convention? 

Mr. LOGAN. 
question. IL am now about twenty-eight years 
of age. Iwas born a Democrat; and, all my life, 
1 have 
marty, in national convention, never do wrong. 
Applause and laughter from the Democratic 
benches and the galleries. 
the Democratic party, in national convention, to 
indorse a platform that was not consistent with 
my views. Having that confidence in the party, 
i do not go ahead, and J will not say wH&t I will 
do. Having confidence in that convention, I will 
vote for the nominee of that convention. 

Mr. HASKIN. Anyhow? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HASKIN. Iwill not. Does the gentle- 


man believe with the distinguished Senator from 


Lilinois, whose nomination he is desirous of se- || 


I will answer the gentleman’s 


learned to believe that the Democratic | 


Il have never known | 


curing from the Charleston convention, and who | 


I sustained throughout his glorious fight against 


this Administration, as well upon its Kansas pol- 


i¢y as upon its startling corrupuors, which, in 
the last } 

country—does the gentleman from Lilinois believe 
with the Senator from his State that an organized 


territorial government, like that of Kansas, can | 


exclude or abolish slavery from its borders? 
Mr. LOGAN, 


questions in this way. 


Mr. HASKIN. No dodging. Let us put our- | 


selves squarely upon the record. 
Mr. LOGAN. I profess to be a Democrat. I 
de not recognize such a distinction as anti-Le- 


compton or Lecompton Democrats, but denom- | 


inate all as Democrats. I have said already that 
| have buried past issues. | have done with them. 
Ignoring them, I say that I am a Democrat with- 
out a prefix tomy name. Iam for Stepmen A. 
Doveras for the next President of the United 
States—first, last, and all the time. If he is not 


nominated, | am for the next man—that is, sir, | 


the man who is nominated. [Applause and laugh- 


ter, 

ide, HASKIN. If the Charleston convention 
adopt a resolution in its platform that Congress 
shall protect slave property in the organized Ter- 
riteries of the United States where the people are 
opposed to it, will the gentleman from Tiimais 
then support the nominees of that convention ? 


Mr. LOGAN, Let me say to my friend from 


louse, I endeavored to expose to the || 





| 
| 











New York to wait until the Democratic platform 


| is adopted. When itis adopted, and we have seen 
| it, is the time to say what we will do. 
| meet and embrace one another as brothers. Let | 
| us come together, strike hands, and bury past | 


differences. 


Let us meet upon a common plat- 
form. 


Let us be united in our action to defeat 
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|| Hasxux,] who was with me a member of an in- 
|| vestigating committee at the last session. 


the Republicans and toelecta Democratic Speaker. | 


[Applause. } 
Mr. HASKIN. Let me, in reply to that prop- 


osition, say a few words. At the last session of 


put themselves squarely upon the anti-Lecomp- 
ton platform, the same platform which Judge 
Doveras supported. By voting for the Critten- 
den-Montgomery bill they gave up their anti- 
quated doctrine of no more slave States. I am 
one of those, sir, who came here into this Hall 
from an independent constituency. I came here 
with no party collar upon my neck. Nor, sir, 
am I a believer in the doctrine that if my enemy 
smite me upon my right cheek that I shall turn 
my left to him to be again struck, [Applause 
upon the floor and in the galleries.]_ I am, and 
have been, in favor of the speedy organization of 
this House. lam, and have been, opposed to the 
rambling debate that has been going on for days. 


| And, Mr. Clerk, let me say that I hold in abhor- 


| man for § — who voted for the Lecompton || 
1is Administration, or who approves of | 


rence the ene made to me, by gentlemen of 
the other side—to me, an independent anti-Le- 
compton Democrat, to come to the support of the 
infamous policy of this Administration in refer- 


ence to the admission of Kansas by supporting a | 


Lecompton Administration Democrat for Speaker. 


{ Applause _— the floor and in the galleries.] | 


For myself, 


o 


will never vote in this House for any 


policy of t 


| its proscriptions and corrupt action; [renewed ap- 


plause;] norany man who will vote to sustain its | 
. 


party proscriptions in Lllinois, about which the 


gentleman upon the floor from that State must | 


certainly know something. 

A Memper. Will the gentleman vote for a 
Republican ? 

Mr. HASKIN. I will vote for any gentleman 


| from this side of the House who comes nearer to 


| organization of this House by the election of an | 


I will answer the gentleman’s | 


‘tion of this Administration; if it will put itself | 


} 


| under it. 


my platform than the gentlemen of the other side 
who voted for the Lecompton policy of this Ad- 
ministration. [Applause.] I came here determ- 
ined to do all within my power to prevent the 


Administration candidate. [Renewed applause.] 
Is that explicit enough? 
Mr. LOGAN. Yes,sir. All I have to say in 


'| be allowed to proceed. 
: || the floor all day, when he was entitled to it last 
Congress the Republican members of this House || 





reply is, that I came here as a Democrat, and lex- | 


pect to mamonet a Democrat. I may have differed 
with gentlemen upon this side of the House in 
reference to issues that are passed; but God knows 
that I have differed from the other side from my 
childhood, and with that side I will never affiliate 
so long as I have breath in my body. [Ap- 
praees 

Mr. HASKIN. I will say to the gentleman 


from Illinois and the House that, if this side of | 
| the House affiliate with me and the anti-Lecomp- 


ton Democrats, I will be most happy to receive 


|| their support and affiliation. 
ARKSDALE. The gentleman has left | 


Mr. 


the Democratic party for the party’s good, and | 


| 
| 


we are glad to be rid of him. 
Mr. HASKIN. Iam not under any obliga- 
tion to the Administration party of this House. 
As an independent Representative in the last Con- 
gress, I have had my action approved by my 
constituency. i 
tration candidate who ran against me. If the 
Republican party will put itself upon the popular 
sovereignty platform; if it will come to the con- 
clusion that the Legislative any of a Terri- 
tory can abolish onaey as Judge 
proclaimed it can in hi 


hope it will upon the organization of the 
the infamous extravagance and the gross corrup- 


upon our platform, then I would sooner coéperate | 


with that party than with those who hawe, for 
the first time in the history of the country, raised 
an issue upon a fraudulent constitution and en- 


deavored to force a slave State into the Union | 


[Applause.] 
Mr. FLORENCE. 


I was elected over the Adminis- | 


I would like to put a | 
‘| question to my friend from New York, [Mr. | 


Let us || 


| 
| 


| yield the floor to any one now. 
| tended to claim the attention of the Honse at all 


Mr. STANTON. If I have the floor 

Mr. TAYLOR. I ask the gentleman to let me 
have the floor for a moment, 

Mr.STANTON, After what has passed, gen- 
tlemen will excuse me if 1 do not yield to any 
gentleman for any purpose. 

Mr. BURNHAM. [I trust the gentleman will 
He has been kept from 





evening. 

Mr. STANTON. [had not intended, sir 

Mr. FLORENCE. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to refuse to yield the floor for 
a moment? 

Mr. STANTON. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Well, I will take another 
time to ask my friend a question or two in refer- 
euce to the corruptions of the Administration, 
which he has attempted to discover. 

Mr. HASKIN. Ask them now, if you please. 

Mr. STANTON. No, Mr. Clerk; I refuse to 
I had not in- 





| until it had been organized by the election of a 


Speaker, if it had not been for the remarks of m 
colleague, yesterday, [Mr. Cox.] And now, al- 
though I desire to avail myself of this or some 


| other early opportunity to reply to those remarks, 








I desire to say now to the House, that if they de- 
sire to proceed to the election of a Speaker, | will 
forego making the remarks I intended to make 
upon this occasion, and allow the House to vote 
as long as it chooses, with the distinct under- 
standing that when the House will vote no longer 
and desire to renew the discussion, I shall be en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. With that understanding, 
I move that the House proceed to ballot for 
Speaker viva voce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

[Cries of ‘* Call the roll!’’] 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move that there be a call 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called, when the following mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: Messrs. 
Avams of Kentucky, Brown, Jenkins, Lanprum, 
Ourin, and STaLtwortu. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I desire to state to the House 
that Mr. Ouin, being confined to his house b 
sickness, I have agreed tu pair off with him until 
such time as he may recover. 

Mr. McPHERSON moved that all further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Before the vote is taken, I 
desire to say to gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House, that one of our members [Mr. Jenkins} 
is absent, but has been sent for. He will soon be 
here; and I desire that his vote may be received 
at any time before the result is announced. [Loud 
cries of ‘* Agreed !”’ 


Mr. TAYLOR. 


| desire to say to gentlemen 


| on the other side of the House, that my colleague, 


Mr. Lanprvm, is ill. He can be brought here. 
I think it imprudent that he should be. He him- 
self desired to be brought here whenever we come 
to a critical vote. Iam informed that Mr. CLem- 
ENS, Who is now present, has paired off with Mr. 
Oxy, who is detained from the House by sick- 
ness. 1 propose to the opposite side of thé House 
that they shall transfer Mr. O1n’s pair from Mr. 
Ciemens to Mr. Lanprvm for the day. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I will state to the House 
that Mr. Chaffee, of Massachusetts, a member of 


| the last House, applied to me this morning stating 


| that Mr. Oxin was taken suddenly ill, and unable 
| to attend the sessions of the House, and inquired 


oueLas has | 
s Harper Essay; if it | 
will go to work and expose to the country, as I | 
ouse, | 


| 
| 
| 


whether, as a favor to him, I would pair off. 
Although I am not very well, I consider myself 
erfectly competent to attend the dessions of the 
ouse. I consented to the pair. It was a mere 
ersonal matter between Mr. Ourw and myself, 
ut if Mr. Lanprvm is incapacitated by sickness, 
under the circumstances, I prefer that Mr. OLin 
should be paired off with him for the day. 
No objection being made, the arrangement was 
made accordingly. 


THIRD BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


Messrs. Briees, Corwin, Houston, and ApRAIN 
took their seats as tellers; and the House pro- 
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ceeded to ballot for Speaker with the foliowing | Mr. RUFFIN, Mr. McQUEEN, and others 
result: Whole number of votes cast, 231; neces- || objected. 
sary to a choice, 116; of which— 








Hale, Hall, Haskin, 
umphrey, Hutchins, 


French Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, 
Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, 


Mr. WINSLOW. Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogy, Ken- 


I move that the House do || 


et ee 


| ; ; yon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Long- 
Mr. Sherman received...........ceeeeeeeeeeesees LlO | now (three o’clock, p. m.) adjourn. |, necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, 
Ble, anes. on adéveen tants iagedhe cuctiepeds ei qneel Ge Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. On that motion, I || McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Mr. Gilmer......-. +00. seeeeeeeceeececeeesseeeees 20 |) call for the yeas and nays | Morris, Morse, Nixon, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 
Mr. Horace F. Clark......ccccccccccccccccsecs a“ 2 is ieaeaeel eee dered Porter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, Rice, Riggs, Christopher 
Te EE Bes acca (JeeU octets SS re yeas and hays were ordered. || Robinson, Royee, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, 
Mr. John G. Davis........eeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeceee 2 Mr. WINSLOW. I move that when the House | Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, 
Mr. Haskin...........seeeeeees ceeeesereereeserss 2 || adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on Monday || Stratton, Jae Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, 
rt, PEED... cccccsagne elie ath eel ah On we ds a. | next o Trimble, Van ever, Van Wyck, Verree, W ade, Waldron, 
Mir. Etheridge ..... cccscccccccccccccccccvccccces 1 | Mt LEAKE. Ini j | Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellibu B. Washburne, 
Sh; MMINFERTICA GD 6S ieuRicecctcctbvedes Sccecead 2 MP. EL a Ee rise to a question of order. || Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and 
Mr. McQueen.......sseeeceeeceeecececeeseeeseee 1 || When there is a motion to adjourn pending, no || Woodruff—123. 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 
For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 


Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- | 


ton, Butlinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Clark B. Cochrane, 
Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, 


Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, | 


Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, 
Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, 


Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, | 
McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Ed- | 


ward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottie, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, 
Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, 


Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader | 
C. Washburn, Ellibu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, | 


Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 


For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, | 


Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, 


other motion is in order. 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands that a 
motion to fix the time to which the House shall 
adjourn is a privileged motion. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I call for the yeas | 


| and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and was decided in 


| the negative—yeas 102, nays 127; as follows: 


| Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, H. Win- 
ter Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmund- 
|| son, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, 


Y EAS—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, 
Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bou 
ligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, 
John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, 


| Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Jom 'T. Harris, 
Thayer, Theuker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, || 


Brinch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, || 


Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton | 


Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 


nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, || 


Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Garrabee, Leake, 
Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, 
McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgom- 
ery, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, James C. Rob- 
inson, Kyftin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, Wil- 
liam Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, 
Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, 
Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Megssrs. William C. Anderson, Botcler, 
Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter Davis, Eth- 
eridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, James M. Leach, 
Mallory, Maynard, Nelson, Quarles, William N.H. Smith, 
Stokes, Vance, and Webster. 


For Mr. Horace F. Ciark — Messrs. Adrain, John G, | 


Davis, and Reynolds. 

For Mr. Boteler — Messrs. 
Moore. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Horace F. Clark and 
Riggs. 

for Mr. Haskin—Messrs. Hickman and Schwartz. 

For Mr. Barksdale—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Etheridge—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Hickman—Mr. Haskin. 

For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 


Mr. HICKMAN. 
this time? 

The CLERK. The order of the House was to 
proceed to a ballot. 

Mr. HICKMAN. But only for one ballot. I 
offer the following resolution. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks leave to offer the following resolu- 
tion 

Mr. HICKMAN. I do not ask leave; I claim 
the right to offer it. The order of the House was 
to proceed to a ballot, and that, according to my 
understanding of it, meant a single ballot, as here- 
tofore. The order was precisely the same as those 
made upon previous days. e 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that there is another 
question pending, on which the previous question 
is called. 

_Mr. RUFFIN. Then object to the introduc- 
tion of the resolution. 

The CLERK. If objection be made, it will be 
for the House to determine. 

Mr. GROW. Yes; and the House must hear 
the resolution, in order to know whether it is 
proper or not. 

_ Mr. HICKMAN. Of course, there is no objec- 
tion to the resolution being read; but I was not 
aware that the previous question was pending. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House wili proceed immediately to 
the election of a Speaker viva voce; and if, after the roll 
shall have been called three times, no member shall have 
received a majority of all the votes cast, the roll shall again 
be called and the member who shall then receive the largest 
number of votes, provided it shall be a majority of a quo- 
en shall be declared duly elected 8 


of the Thirty-Six 


Hardeman and Laban T. 


Is a resolution in order at 





Congress. 


Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Hughes, Jack- 
son, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, 
James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Mallory, 
Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, McCler- 
nand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Laban T. Moore, 
Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Noell, 


Vallandighbam, Vance, Webster, 

Woodson, and Wright—102. 
NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, 

Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, 


Whiteley, Winslow, 


Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Briggs, Buffinton, Burlin- || 


game, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, 
Carter, Case, Horace F. Clark, Clemens, Clark B. Coch- 
rane, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, John G, 
Davis. Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, English, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, Howard, 
Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, 
William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C, 
Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Mc- 
Kean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Mor- 
rill, Edward Joy Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Nixon, Palmer, 


Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 
ner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, 
Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 


C. Washburn, Elliiu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, | 


Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—127. 
So the House refused to adjourn over. 
The question recurred on the motion to adjourn, 


| on which the yeas and nays had been ordered. | 
Mr. STANTON. I wish to inquire of the gen- 


tlemen on the other side whether they are willing 
to say at what time they will be prepared to take 
a vote on the resolution of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman?] We are ready 


to adjourn if they agree to any time for taking a | 


vote on that resolution. 

Memsers on the Democratic side. Oh, no! we 
want to debate it! 

Mr. RUFFIN. We want to vote on the other 


questions first, 


The question was taken; and was decided in the | 


negative—yeas 107, nays 123; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, 
Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Botecler, Boutigny, 
Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, 
John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, 


| Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, H. 


Winter Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Ed- 
mundson, English, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, 


| Jolin T’. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hintiman, Houston, 


Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, 
Lamar, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, 
Maynard, MeClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, 
Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenbam Moore, Isaac N. 
Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, 
Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, 
Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, 
William N. H. Smith,Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, 
Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, 
Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright—107. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, 
Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, 
Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buflinton, Burlingame, 
Burnham, Burroughs, Buttertield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Cas¢, Horace F. Clark, Clemens, Clark B. Cochrane, Col- 
fax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Davidson, John G. 


ker of the House || Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, | 
|| Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, 





Pendleton, | 
Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C, | 
Robinson, Kuffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, || 
| William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James | 
A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, | 


| to offer it. 


| question before the I 
ara be now put?’’ 
| t 


| before, I claim it as a rig 


So the House refused to adjourn, 

Mr. DAVIDSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 1 now insist that the reso- 
lution which I offered takes precedence of other 
questions, and I make that pointof order, and es 
sist on the point of order being put te the House. 

Mr. BONHAM. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio propose to go on with his speech? 

Mr. STANTON. If the time is to be occupied 
in that way, I suppose I may as well go on, 

Mr. BONHAM. Well, then, go on. 

Mr. HICKMAN. On the resolution that I 
have offered, | make the point of order that it is 
a privileged one 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. McQUEEN. I objected to the introduction 


| of that resolution, and it has not been received. 


The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asked leave to offer a resolution. 

Mr. HICKMAN. No,sir. Idid not ask leave 
to offer it. That is a mistake. 

The CLERK. Then the gentleman asked to 
have read a resolution. 
Mr. HICKMAN. 

The CLERK. 


I offered it. 
Claiming that he had a right 
The Clerk intimated that there was 
another question pending—the point of order raised 
by the gentleman’s colleague, [Mr. Stevens,} on 
which the previous question had been called—the 
nti being, ‘* Shall the main 
Objection was made to 
ie introduction of the resolution; and thereupon 
a motion was made that the House adjourn, and 
another motion that when the House do adjourn, 
it adjourn to meeton Monday. The House neg- 


| atived both those motions; and then the gentle- 


‘| man from Louisiana [Mr. Davipson] was recog- 
Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, 


nized by the Clerk, and the Clerk feels that he is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Allow me to remark that 
the resolution which | offered wa* only cut off 
from the consideration of the House in conse- 
quence of the privileged motions to adjourn over 
and to adjourn. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Oh, no; the resolution was 
not received nor entertained, nor can it be, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I did not ask for permission 
to introduce that resolution. There is the mis- 
take that is made, in supposing that I could only 
offer the resolution by permission. As I said 

C and if that be object- 
oint of order, and ask that 
louse. 


ed to, then I raise the 
it be submitted to the 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think the Clerk is under 
a misapprehension. By express agreement the 
gentleman from Ohio is entitled to the floor after 
the House shall have ceased to ballot. If he de- 
sires, therefore, he may proceed with his remarks. 

The CLERK. The pending question is the 
question of order raised by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens,] and on that ques- 
tion the gentleman from Ohio is entitled to the 
floor under an understanding on which he sur- 
rendered it in order that a vote for Speaker might 
be taken. The intervening questions that have 
arisen were privileged questions, and any person 
who obtained the floor with the permission of the 
gentleman from Ohio, to make these motions, had 
a right to make them. 

Mr. HOUSTON. No doubt of that, 

Mr. HICKMAN. Do I understand the Clerk 
to decide that the resolution which I have offered 
is out of order? 

Mr. KEITT. Yes; certainly. 

The CLERK. The Clerk makes no dacision; 
but the Clerk does state that the resolution is out 
of order while there is another point of order 
pending. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Then I appeal from the 
decision of the Clerk. s 

The CLERK. The Clerk has made no deeis- 
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ion. He only states that, by the parliamentary || House adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Monday 
law, the resolution cannot be offered, after the | 


previous question has been demanded, until that 
question has been disposed of. ; 

Mr. HICKMAN. But I raise the question of 
order that the resolution which I offer has prece- 
dence of all questions now before the House. 

The CLERK. The Clerk desires to state, fur- 
ther, that, after the vote was declared on the mo- 
tion to ad,ourn, the floor was assigned to the 
gentleman from Louisiana, 

Mr. HICKMAN. Then, I raise the question 
of order that the gentleman from Louisiana is not 
entitled to the floor at this time, as the resolution 
to which I refer, was before the Clerk; had been 
offered by me; and, until that resolution is under 
consideration, the gentleman from Louisiana has 
no right to the floor. 

The CLERK. The Clerk knows of no rule by 
which the gentleman can obtain the floor and hold 
it while two votes are being taken by yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. HICKMAN. No,sir; the resolution was 
before the House. I insist that that resolution 
was before the House, and is now the legitimate 
business of the House. If that question be de- 
cided against me by the Clerk, I will take an ap- 
peal; and if he decline to decide it, then I raise 
the question of order for the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. STANTON. I insist on my right to the 
floor. I would not interfere with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, if | thought there was the re- 
motest chance or possibility of his succeeding in 
getting this question before the House to-day. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 


possible to get it before the House. 


I want to see if it is not | 


Mr.STANTON. I knowenough of the temper | 


of the House to be certain that it is impossible. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Not to-day, that is clear. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 
order be submitted to the House. 

Mr. STANTON. I know what the resolution 
is. It will give rise to debate; and in that debate 
the floor will be assigned to other gentlemen, and 
i will be deprived of my right to speak. 

The CLE 
ed the floor, with the understanding that he 
would be entitled to it, if he desired it, whenever 
the House ceased balloting for Speaker. 

Mr. STANTON. 1 insist on my right to the 
floor, with all due deference to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and I do it under the idea that if I 


I insist that the question of || 


RK. The gentleman from Ohio yield- | 


do not claim the floor 1 will lose it altogether; | 


because the gentleman’s resolution will raise a | 


new subject of discussion. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I believe we can get a vote 
on my resolution this evening. 

Several Democratic Members. 
not. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 
done. 

Mr. STANTON. Lhave no doubt in the world 
that it is the best thing the House can do, and if 


No you can- 


It is the best that can be 


the House wish to take a vote on the gentleman’s | 
resolution I will forego my speech with great || 


pleasure. But I know the temper of the House 
too well to believe that we can, because the ques- 
tion is debatable, and will give rise to discussion, 
and I will lose the floor. 

Mr. HICKMAN. You are very good at get- 
ting the floor. 

Mr. STANTON. Not at all; I have been try 
ing a long time to get it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. With the consent of the 

ntleman, I will move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I call for the yeas and 
nays upon that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WINSLO Rather than have the yeas 
and nays taken upon the motion, I will withdraw 


it, 

Mr. STANTON. If the House will give me 
their attention for a moment, I will say that it is 
my misfortune to differ with many of my politi- 
cal friends about remaining here. I am 
to go on now, though I would prefer doing so in 
the morning. If they think they can accomplish 
anything by remaining, however, I have no ob- 


jection. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I think that after the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, the House will 
not refuse him the courtesy to adjourn. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move that when the 





next. 

[Cries of * No!” * Withdraw the motion.’’] 

Mr. FLORENCE. I want, to-morrow, to at- 
tend to business up street of a more profitable 
kind than we are doing here. 

A Memser. Oh! do it on Sunday. 

Mr. FLORENCE. No, sir. 
the Departments on Sunday; and besides that, I 
go to church. 


Mr. GROW. 


I desire to call the attention of 


I cannot go to | 


the House to the parliamentary law on the subject | 


of adjourning over. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Well, to save my colleague 
the necessity of stating his question of order, I 
will withdraw the motion. ‘ 

Mr. WINSLOW. I ask the House, instead 
of calling the yeas and nays, to order tellers on 
the motion to adjourn. 

[Loud cries of **No!’’ **Call the teal 

Mr. BURNETT. I appeal to the gentleman 
from North Carolina to withdraw his motion for 

' an adjournment, for the reason that gentlemen on 


the other side of the House want to remain here; | 


they do not want to adjourn. The gentleman from 
Ohio is ready to go on; let him go on. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman from Ohio 
has stated that he prefers to submit his remarks 
in the morning. 

Mr. BURNETT. But his own side of the 
House will not give him an adjournment for that 
purpose. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Wiws- 
Low’s motion; and it was decided in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 115, nays 113; as follows: 


ler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, 


Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
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the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens 3] 
and on that question the gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Sranron] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MAYNARD took the floor. 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Ohio 


| yield the floor to the gentleman from Tennessee ? 


Mr. STANTON. After what occurred yes- 
terday, the gentleman from ‘Fennessee will ex- 
cuse me if | decline to yield the floor. And I 


| have this morning, Mr. Clerk, to repeat what I 


| cratic benches of ‘*Goon!’’ ‘“*Goon!’’ 


YEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, | 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Botc- | 


| Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, H. Winter Davis, John | 


| son, English, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, 


G.Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmund- | 


| Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John ‘I’. | 


| Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Holman, Hous- 
ton, Howard, Hughes, Jackson 
Love, Maclay, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Efbert S. Mar- 
tin, Maynard, MeClernand, McQueen, Mchtae, Miles, Mill- 
son, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, 
Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Pey- 
ton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. 
Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, 
William Smith, William N. H. Smnith, Stanton, Stevenson, 
James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Under- 
wood, Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, 
Woodson, and Wright—LI5. 


Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Bur- 
roughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Clark 
B. Cochrane, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, 
Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton 


Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, 
Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Lon 
Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Mil!- 
ward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, 
| Nixon, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, 


Pottie, Reynolds, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, | 


| Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 
| ner, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, ‘Thayer, 
| Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, 
Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Wash- 
| burn, Elihu B. Washburne, Isracl Washburn, Wells, Wil- 
son, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—113. 
| So the motion was agreed to. 
| During the call of the roll, 
| Mr. CLEMENS stated that he was generally 
| opposed to all motions to adjourn when anything 
| could be gained by remaining; but as the gentle- 
| man from Ohio wished not to make his remarks 
| until to-morrow, he would change his vote, and 
vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. ALLEN remarked that he would vote in 
| the affirmative, for the same reason. 

Mr. STANTON said that, as gentlemen were 
voting in the affirmative out of courtesy to him, 
he would also change his vote. He voted ‘‘ ay.” 

The House, therefore, at half past three o’clock, 
| p. m., adjourned. 





Saturpay, December 10, 1854. 
The House met at twelve o’clock,m Prayer 


| by Rev, Witriam B. Evans. 
| The Journal of yesterday was read. 


| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
} 
| 


The CLERK. The question isu 


n ordering 
the main question on the point of o 


raised by 


NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Wil- | 
liam C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, 


dgerton, Edwards, Eliot, | 
Ferry, Foster, French, Gooch, | 
Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, | 


ecker, Loomis, | 


Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, | 
Kunkel, Lamar, Larabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, | 
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said yesterday, that if it isthe desire of the House 
to go on and vote for Speaker, I will delay a fore- 
closure of my mortgage upon the floor for such a 
time as the House may choose to vote. Itis for 
gentlemen upon the other side to say whether 
they will vote or not. [Cries from the Demo- 
If ithe 
the desire to vote, I will now yield. [Cries from 
the Republican benches of ‘* Vote !’’ ** Vote !’”} 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Let me state 
to the gentleman from Ohio that there are several 
gentlemen on this side who wish to address the 
House. 

Mr. STANTON. I will make another sugges- 
tion to the House. Since the removal of our desks 
it is a little inconvenient for those who are upon 
the floor, and want to use papers or to get aaios 
of water; and I propose, therefore, if there be no 


| objection, to speak what I have to say from the 


fined to his bed by illness, and was 





| the neighborhood of the Capitol. I 


Clerk’s desk. [Cries of “* Agreed !”’] 
Mr. TAYLOR. Let me make an explanation 


in reference to one of my colleagues, [Mr. Lan- 


pruMm.}| I announced yesterday that he was cén- 
paired off 
with the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Oxtn.] 
That pair expired last night with the adjourn- 
ment. My colleague is now in a position to be 


| brought to the’ House, if it be nece . e 
Burch, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, || T i . eneceenary. The Sr 


which broke out at Brown’s hotel, last night, made 
ifs appearance in his room. He was removed from 
the hotel to a distance of several squares, and in 
c ave seen him 
this morning, and he is willing to come here, if 
necessary. As the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Oris] was paired off with the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. CLemens,] who is able to be 
prveant without any great personal inconvenience, 

submit to gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that, by consent, my colleague be paired 
= with the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 

LIN. 

Me GROW. For to-day? 

Mr. TAYLOR. For to-day. 

Mr. GROW. I understand that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O11] is able to be here to- 
day. I do not know how the fact is. I suppose 
that there will be no objection to the proposition 
of the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PALMER. My colleague told me, when 
I saw him, only half an hour ago, that he would 
come here if his presence were necessary; but I 
know that he would prefer to be paired off for 
to-day. He is not confined-to his bed, and, I will 
repeat, is able to be present if his presence is ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I rise to aquestion of priv- 
ilege. 1 want to have the Journal corrected. If I 
heard it correctly, I find nothing there with respect 
tothe resolution which [ offered yesterday. I insist 
that that resolution shall be inserted upon the 
Journal, together with the statement which I made 
at the aan presented it, that the resolution was 
in order. I ask that the resolution and the point 
of order I made be spread upon the Journal. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not sce how aresolut’ -n 
can be spread upon the Journal which was never 

ot before the House, except for the purpose of 
yeing read for information. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania can satisfy his constituents and 
friends that he has endeavored to introduce his 
resolution without putting upon the record that 
which has no place there. I think that our record 
ought not to be incumbered with matter which 
does not belong there. 

Mr. HICKMAN. That is precisely the ques- 
tion I wish to have decided. After I presented 
my resolution the Clerk intimated his opinion that 
it was not in order. I held that it was in order, 
and the ground.which I took was, that my res- 
olution took dence of all other questions 
Feats before the Houser I unders that the 

erk had declined to decide questions of order, 
and I then asked that the point of order should 
be submitted for the co ration of the House. 
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I take the ground that my resolution and the point 
of order should be spread upon the Journal. 
The CLERK. 


House the reason why no mention is made in the 











his resolution, and possibly it was read for in- 
formation. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I did not propose to offer 
the resolution that it might be read for informa- 
tion. 


from that, and declined to decide the question, 


then I raised the question of order and asked that | 
it should be submitted to the determination of the | 


House. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania claimed the right to offer the resolution, 
and the resolution was then read for information. 


Objection was made to the resolution, and motions | 


were made to adjourn, and to adjourn until Mon- 
day. The journal clerk understood the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania at that particular time as hav- 


ing abandoned his resolution. After the vote was 


taken on the motions to adjourn, and to adjourn | 


until Monday, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


again rose and claimed the right to offer his res- | 


olution. The question was then raised that he 
was not entitle 
tion, inasmuch as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


Stanton] had only yielded for the purpose of al- 


lowing a vote for Speaker to be taken, with the || other member to object to his yielding the floor 


understanding that he should be entitled to the | 


floor after that vote, if he claimed it. Under the 
impression’that that right was understood on all 
sides, the Clerk recognized the gentleman from 
Ohio. In the meantime, it is true, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania claimed that he had the right 
to have his question submitted to the House, but 


after the gentleman from Ohio, under the under- | 
standing upon which he had yielded, again claimed || 


the floor, it was the impression of the journal 
clerk that the gentleman bien Pennsylvania aban- 
doned his point, and the Journal was made up 
accordingly. 


Mr. HICKMAN. ‘The Clerk will allow me 


to refer to what I supposed to have been the con- | 
dition of things when that resolution was offered. | 


The House had determined to go into a ballot for 
Speaker, which, of course, was a single ballot. It 
has been so understood heretofore. 
that ballot was completed and the result announced 
to the House, I obtained the floor to offer that 
resolution. It was no proposition of mine to have 
it read for the information of the House; but gen- 
tlemen around me suggested that it should be so 
read. I stated at that time, immediately prece- 
ding the proceedings to which the Clerk has re- 
ferred, most explicitly that I did not ask the 
ane of the Howse to introduce that reso- 
ution, but I demanded as a right to introduce it 
as a question which took precedence of all other 
questions before the House; that if the Clerk 
decided it out of order that was one thing. But 
as | understood the Clerk had refused to make 
any decision upon questions of order, I asked to 
have it put to the House whether or no it was in 
order. That was preceding the motions toadjourn. 
After the motions to adjourn over, and the mo- 
tion to adjourn had been decided, I again called 
the attention of the House to it, and that is the 
way, according to my very distinct recollection, 
the matter stood. 
offered the resolution, supposing, and still sup- 
posing, I had the right to offer it. I did not ask 
to have it read for the information of the House. 
I stated very distinctly that I desired to have the 
question put to the House. If the Clerk under- 
stood it differently, it was a misapprehension upon 
his part, I think. 

I now state again that I claim the right to have 
that resolution submitted to the House for its 
action, and I ask the Clerk either to decide that 
resolution out of order, from which decision I ma 


take an al, or decline to decide it, and submit 
it to the House for their decision. And having 
actually offered it, I ask that it be inserted upon 


the Journal, so that, at the proper time, I may 
have action upon it. 

Mr. HOU N, I desire to make a statement. 
I think I understand precisely what passed yes- 
terday, so far as the right of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is concerned, and I think the House 


] 
[Mr. Stanton] obtained the floor with a view to 
he Clerk will state to the || deliver an address to the House. Pending his 
|| right to the floor, gentlemen appealed to him to 
Journal of the resolution of the gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania. The gentleman proposed to offer || another, but it was ultimately agreed by the House, 


I did not ask to offer it; but, sir, I declared 
that I offered the resolution as a matter of right, | 
and that, if the Clerk intimated a different opinion | 


to the floor to offer his resolu- | 


As soon as || 


I had the floor at the time I | 
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will coneur with me. The gentleman from Ohio 


yield for certain things. He yielded to one and 
with the assent of the gentleman from Ohio, that 
he should yield for a ballot; and my impression 
is, that the gentleman from Ohio expressly stated 
that he would yield for one or more ballots, and 
would yield as long as the House was disposed 
to vote for Speaker; but that, whenever the House 
ceased to vote for Speaker, he was to have the 
floor. That was expressly understood upon the 


| part of the House, I presume. It was my under- 


standing, and I presume it was that of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. And, therefore, just as soon 
as the House ceased to vote for Speaker, the right 
of the gentleman from Ohio to the floor was not 
to be recognized by the Clerk; it was an exist- 
ing right, and it was the gentleman’s rifht to as- 
sert it. As soon as the balloting ceased, the floor 
was his; and while he was entitled to the floor, 
no member—and I speak what I know the rules 
and parliamentary law will establish—no member 
had the right to interfere with him, or with his 
rights, for the purpose of presenting a resolution 
or motion, unless with his cohsent. Therefore, 
the proposition of the gentleman to offer a reso- 
| lution was entirely out of order—the gentleman 
from Ohio not consenting to it. But if he had con- 
sented to it, it would have been the right of any 


for that purpose, or any other. Therefore, the 

resolution of the gentleman was never offered to 
| the House. He very honestly supposed it was 
offered. He proposed to offer the resolution; ob- 
jection was made, and it was read to the House. 
But, during that time, the gentleman from Ohio 
was entitled to the floor; and I defy any member 
of this body to show an instance in any Journal 
of Congress—and I do not know but I might say 
| inany journal of any legislative body in the world 
| —where any proposition proposed to be intro- 
| duced in that way, when it was not in order, when 
the gentleman had not the floor, when he had no 
right to offer a resolution or address the Clerk at all 
—I mean parliamentary right—where that prop- 
osition has found a place upon the journals of the 
body. 

The journal clerk has done right. The reso- 
lution has never yet been presented to this House 
so a@to authorize the journal clerk to put it upon 
the Journal. The Journal does not know the 
gentleman’s motion, nor can it know it, because 
his resolution never found its way into this House 
according to parliamentary law and usage. It was 
in conflict with the laws governing legislative 


House could not recognize it, nor could the jour- 
nal clerk. 

No more can-the Clerk of the House recognize 
it, with a view of putting it to the House asa 
point of order to be decided by the House, than 
can the journal clerk put it upon the Journal. 
It is not known to this House, parliamentarily 
speaking, nor can it be until the gentleman is en- 
titled to the, floor to offer it; and whenever he 
does get the floor to offer it, there is an incum- 





forever keep it out until that incumbrance is re- 
moved, There is now a resolution pending, and 
a substitute to that resolution, and, in addition 


are removed from before the House the gentle- 
man’s resolution never can be known to this 
House in any parliamentary sense whatever. 
Mr. HICKMAN. I am aware of the fact that 
the Journal, at this time, is entirely unacquainted 
with my resolution; but I want to introduce it to 
the Journal and make themacquainted, That is 


Globe of this morning the real condition of things 
will appear, and the report there puts me right. 
Immediately after the ballot for Speaker, the fol- 
lowing proecedings took place: 

Is a resolution in order at this time? 
The order of the House was to proceed 


‘Mr. Hickman. 
| “The Clerk. 
| to a ballot. 

“Mr. Hickman. 


But only for one ballot. I offew the 





| exactly whatI amat. By referring to the Daily 
| 
| 
| 


|| follagwing resolution. 

“The Cterx. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
leave to offer the following resolution. 

“Mr. Hickman. 

















| the gentleman has patience. 


bodies, and, in consequence, the Clerk of the | 


brance in advance of his resolution, which will || 


to that, a question of order upon which the pre- | 
| vious question has been called, and until they | 


I do not ask leave; I claim the right | 
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to offer it. The order of the House was to proceed to a 
ballot, and that, according to my understanding of it, meant 
a single ballot, as heretofore. The order was precisely the 
same as those made upon previous days, 

“The Cierx. The Clerk will state to the gentleman 
from Pennsytvavia that there is another question pending, 
on which the previous question is called. 

“Mr. Rurein. Then I object to the introduction of the 
resolution. 

“The Crerx. If objection be made, it will be for the 
House to determine. 

“Mr. Grow. Yes; and the House must hear the reso- 
lution, in order to know whether it is proper or not. 

“Mr. Hickman. Of course, there is no objection to the 
resolution being read ; but | was not aware that the pre- 
vious question Was pending.”’ 


After the vote upon the motion to adjourn was 


| taken, you find the following: 


“Mr. Davipson obtained the floor. 

“Mr. Hickman. IT now insist that the resolution which 
I offered takes precedence of other questions, and I make 
that point of order, and insist on the point of order being 
put to the House.” 


Mr. GROW. Icall the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama to this state of facts: He 
will see that the gentleman from Ohio yielded the 
floor for the House to proceed to a ballot for 
Speaker, or to do anything in regard to it, watil 
the discussion should be renewed; and whenever 
the House proposed to go to discussion he would 
be entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PHELPS. Read the report. 

Mr. GROW. I read from the Globe of this 
morning the closing paragraph of Mr. Srawren’s 


| remark: 


“And now, although I desire to avail myself of this or 
some other early opportunity to reply te those remarks, I 
desire to say now to the House, that if they desire to pro- 
ceed to the election of a Speaker, | will forego making the 
remarks [ intended to make upon this eccasion, and allow 
the Liouse to vote as long as it chooses, with the distinet 
understanding that, when the louse will vote no longer 
and desire to renew the — I shall be entitled to the 
floor.”’ 


Mr. HOUSTON. That is exactly what I said. 
That is true. 

Mr.GROW. Will the gentleman wait for me? 
[ waited patiently for him. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Very well, sir. Iam glad 
[Laughter. | 
The remark of the gentleman 


Mr. GROW. 


| from Ohio was, that whenever the House desired 
| to renew the discussion, he should claim the floor. 
| When the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr, 


Hickman] asks to offer his resolution, the gentle- 

man from Ohio makes no claim to the floor, which 

was a tacit consent and a yielding of the floor. 

He made no claim to the floor duringsthe whole 
| discussion, until the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina proposed to discuss it; and then the gentle- 
man from Ohio said that if there was to be a dis- 
cussion he wanted the floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I propose to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania this: In what condition 
was the floor as soon as the balloting for Speaker 
| ceased ? 

Mr. GROW. The gentleman from Ohio could 
then have claimed the floor, if he chose. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Was he not on the floor 
according to agreement? " 

Mr. GROW. But he did not claim it. Sup- 
pose he had abandoned the floor, who would have 
been entitled to it? 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman from Ohio 
had notified the House that he had abandoned the 
floor, it would have been a different thing. Then 
other gentlemen would have struggled for it. But 


|| the gentleman from Ohio was on the floor, in pomt 


of law, as soon as the balloting for Speaker 
ceased. 

Mr. GROW. Whenever he claimed the floor, 
| and there was a question whether he or some one 
| else was entitled to it, of course he was. 

Mr. HOUSTON. There was no such 
osition On the cessation of the ballot, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio was, at that very imstant, in 
point of law, on the floor, and no other centleman 
could take it, under parliamentary rules and 
| usage. 

Mr: STANTON. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, | desire to say how 
{ understand this busmess. On the cessation of 

| the first ballot I did not resume the floor, because 
I did not know but the House might proceed to 
a second ballot, which wes what [ contemplated 
on surrendering the floor—that the House might 
go on and ballot as long as they pleased. Now I 
sympathize with the purpose of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, as lhe niust be perfectly aware, 
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and I will vote for his resolution whenever it can 
be brought before the House and brought to a 
vote. If the House chose, by unanimous consent, 
without interfering with my right to the floor, to 
accept the proposition of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, and to vote upon it, I was prepared to 
let it be done; but the moment I saw that the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
result in adebate on questions of order and on the 
resolution itself, I then felt it my duty to resum: 
my rights, becauss I knew that the business of 
the House would not be advanced by my yield- 
ing the floor for such a discussion and such ques- 
tions of order; and Ilwould now without the least 
hesitation yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, if [ believed that any progress could be made 
in the business of the House, and that his reso- 
lution could be brought before the House in such 
form as to produce a vote upon it. But, as I un- 
derstand the rules of the House, they are unques- 
tionably such that the resolution of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is not, and cannot, under par- 
hamentary law, be made the first business in order, 
if { surrender the floor. I certainly understand the 
rules of parliamentary law well enough to know 
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| 








There can be no question about that. Then, sir, 


| all these other motions and resolutions are clearly | 
out of order, as you yourself suggested the other | 


day, if you were to decide the question. They are 


out of order; then the resolution of the gentleman | 


from Pennsylvania is in order, as it is one wa 
of executing the vote already passed. So that, if 
the gentleman from Ohio yield the floor, the reso- 
lution offered by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia is in order, and no other question can be en- 
tertained by the Clerk, unless the Clerk overrule 
all the principles of parliamentary law. 

L think the gentleman from Ohio, therefore, is in 


| error, and if he felt it to be consistent with his 
| duty, and with his ideas of pearly { should 
hope that he would permit the gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania to press his resolution upon the 
House. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I will merely state the ob- 
ject I had in asking that the resolution be spread 
upon theWournal. 
upon the subject, then the Journal is the strongest 





December 10, 


Mr, REAGAN, [I was only going to add a 
word or two, and [ will not be interrupted by 
other gentlemen until I have concluded the few re- 
marks I have to make. In addition to the bar 
which I have already mentioned to the introduc- 
tion of the resolution proposed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Sranron] held the floor, by the consent of the 
House, and no one could take the floor from him 
without his consent. There was a great wrong 
EX etrated upon his rights yesterday, to which 
1e did not object, and I need not, I presume, when 
a gentleman who held the floor by his courtesy 
refused to surrender it back to him when it was 
demanded by him; and the question was put to 
the House, and they voted that he had the right 
to goon. It wasa violation of courtesy and of 








|| parliamentary rule. He did not object to it, how- 
‘| ever, andI donot. Buthe was then, as he is now, 


If the Journal should be silent | 


| evidence against me, and decides the question | 


that when a question is pending and the previous || 


question demanded on it, it is not in order, under 
parliamentary law, to move an independent prop- 
osition and to go to voting on that, As a ques- 


to submit itto the House. I therefore do not feel 


that I Ought, under the circumstances, to surren- | 


der the floor to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


for the purpose for which he desires to obtain it. | 


That is the view I take of it. If in this I am 
doing anything which in the opinion of my po- 
litical friends may obstruct the organization of 


the House, although I do not think so myself, I || 


am sorry for it. ” 

Mr. GROW. 
I deprecate very much, and have depri cated ever 
since I have had a seat on this floor, the practice 
that prevails of one gentleman getting the floor 
and letting half a dozen others make speeches 
within his speech. Without casting any sort of 
censure on the course pursued here—for I know 


1 take this occasion to say that | 


of the disorganized state of this House—I must | 


say that | deprecate this practice, and think that 
in every deliberative body the gentleman who has 
the floor should be allowed to make his remarks, 
and let those who wish to reply get the floor and 
do so, 

Mr. HODSTON. I take it for granted that 
you do such things yourself. 

Mr.GROW, Certainly; the remark applies to 
myself as well as to others, but I deprecate the 
whole practice, 

Now, all that I wished to say was, that by the 
proceédings, as they stand reported in the Globe, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania had this point 
submitted to the Clerk. The proceedings show 
that if the Clerk refused to entertain it, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania proposed to submit to 
the House whether the resolution could be enter- 
tained or not. Phat point, of course, could be 
acted on while the gentleman from Ohio was en- 
titled to the floor, under the courtesies which the 
gentleman has referred to. But the resolution 
should have appeared on the Journal; and that is 
the point he makes. No action can be taken on 
it until the gentleman from Ohio is off the floor. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania having ob- 


tained the floor, offered his proposition, and the | 
Clerk replied that he would submititto the House. | 


That point should be left on the Journal for the 
House to vote upon whenever the gentleman from 
Ohio is off the floor, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania can call it up. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I desire to say 
a word with regard to the remark of the gentle- 
man from Ohie. I think he is laboring under 
error, When he says that if he yiclded the floor 
the resolution of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania would not be in order. It seems to me 
that there can be no question that it would be in 
order, and for this reason: We are now acting 
under a vote of the House, passed on Monday 


last, that we proceed to the election of a Speaker. | 


Under that rule any member has a right to insist 
on that business, and nothing else ism order, but 
to proceed to the election of a Speaker, without 


debate and without delay—and that whether the | 


previous question has been called and sustained, 
or not, Such is the Manual and such the law. 





i 
| 
| 
| 
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against me without its being submitte 
House. 


upon the Journal. 
to go on the Jourmal. I claimed the right to offer 


| it; and I repeat that it is but fair that it should go 
tion of order I could not so vote, if the Clerk were | 


on the Journal, so that the House may decide the 
question. I do not care how it may be decided. 


Mr. REAGAN. Ido not profess to be very 


| conversant with parliamentary usage or parlia- 


mentary law: there is such a thing, however, as 


| common sense, with which every gentleman who 


occupies a seat upon this floor is presumed to be 
acquainted, A question was several days ago pre- 
sented to the House, and upon that question the 
previous question was called. That question is 
now pending, io the exclusion of all other busi- 
ness, except upon questions of order made upon 


|| it, and action resulting from it. That was one bar 


to the || 
All I ask now is that I should not be | 
prejudiced by the non-insertion of my resolution | 
I think the resolution ought | 


to the introduction of the resolution of the gentle- || 


man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman.] True, 
brute force and the power of numbers may over- 


| come it, for the purpose of giving gentlemen the 








pasiete of voting, in the second degree, for a 
lack Republican, who are not willing to come 
forward and, like men, vote directly towards the 


end to which their course will ultimately lead | 


them. 

Mr HICKMAN. Thatremark has no appli- 
cation to me, because I say now that I shall yote 
for a Black Republican, if I am called upon ulti- 
mately to choose between a Republican and an 
Administration man. 

Mr. REAGAN. So I supposed. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I am frank to say that 
when that question comes up, whether the reso- 
lution I have offered is adopted or not, I shall 
vote for a Republican in preference to any gen- 
tleman who represents the sentiments of this Ad- 
ministration. [Applause on the Republican side 
and in the galleries.] 


Mr. REAGAN. 


I can understand very well 


the applause upon the other side of the House. | 


I suppose that has been their understanding, and 
has no doubt been received with perfect satisfac- 
tion heretofore. No one doubted that the gen- 


| tleman would vote for a Republican in the contest 


between a Republican and a Democrat. No one 
who has been here long could doubt that he in- 
tended to do so in the end, and no one can have 
any doubt that the object of this unlawful attempt 





to introduce that resolution, and secure the action | 


of the House on it, is to relieve gentlemen, by the 
power of numbers and by a violation of parlia- 
mentary law, from the responsibility of voting 
directly for a man whom they intend to elect by 
indirection, if they can get in that resolution, I 


only rose to protest against this indirection, and | 


publican Speaker, and who have the power to do 
it, to come up hike men, and do what they intend 
to do directly, and not seek to do by indirect 
means what aie are ashamed to avow before the 
country. 

Mr. STANTON. I must resume the floor. 

Mr. REAGAN. Let me say a word more. 

Mr. STANTON. I was going to suggest that 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Hickman] be entered on the Journal, and 
that I then be permitted to proceed with my re- 
marks. 


to en to gentlemen who intend to elect a Re- || 
1 





tees 





entitled to the floor under the assent of the House. 
That is a second bar to the introduction of the 
resolution, unless the gentleman from Ohio yields 
for its introduction, and if he does that, then we 
come back to the first bar, which can only be 
overcome by brute force, and the power of num- 
bers overriding parliamentary rule and right. 
Mr. HOUSTON. [only want to say one word 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr.Grow,]} 
and that is a legitimate answer to his argument 
upon his point of order. I do not propose to 


| debate the resolution. 


Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 


_ Alabama permit me a moment? The gentleman 


from Pennsylvania has the right, as a privileged 
question, to move to correct the Journal, and to 
take the floor for that purpose. Now I ask the 
gentleman from Alabama if he will not penser the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to have his motion 
entered, and then allow me to proceed with my 
remarks? 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania on my right, [Mr. Grow,] has admitted 
away his entire case. 

Mr. STANTON. Suppose you argue that on 
Monday. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will not occupy five min- 
utes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania admits 
that the House could not entertain the proposi- 
tion which his colleague on my left [Mr. Hick- 
MAN] proposes to submit to the House. He says 
it is true that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sran- 
TON] has the floor, and that his colleague had not 
the right to insist upon a vote of the House on 
his proposition. Why? Because the gentleman 
from Ohio was entitled to the floor. But he says 
that, notwithstanding that the House could not 
legally act upon this resolution, yet the resolution 
was properly before the House, and ought to go 
on the Journal. How is that? How can it be? 
There is but one case in which such a thing could 
be done, (and that is under, an express rule of the 
House, ) and that is a motion to reconsider. There 
is no proposition under the rules of the House, 
and certainly none under the parliamentary law, 
that will authorize a resolution to be received and 
entertained by the House that is not in order to 
be acted on by the House at the time; and the 
admission of the gentleman that the House could 
not then act upon the resolution of his colleague, 
is an admission that his whole case is wrong; for 
if the House could entertain it to the extent of 


| placing it upon the Journal, it could have gone 


on and passed upon it without any difficulty. 


| Under parliamentary law, there is no motion in 


order unless it be one that can then be received and 


acted upon by the House, The gentleman, as I 


ee 


have said, admits that the resolution could not, at 
that time, have been acted on by the House, the 
gentleman from Ohio holding the floor, but that, 
by his consent, it was tacitly received, and ought 
to go on the Journal. 

Now, I say that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania cannot show one single instance from the 
Journal of Congress, from its first session to this 
day, where a motion has been received, under 
parliamentary law, which could not be acted upon 
at the time legitimately by the House. The rules 
of the House, as I have remarked, when we are 
organized and have adopted them, authorize the 
submission, at any time, of a motion to recon- 
sider, which may be entertained and called up at 
any future time, whenever a niember may choose 
to call it up, and it is then to nave precedence of 
all other business; but, in this instance, there 1s 
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nothing to give this resolution precedence of the | 
business already pending. It is a simple resolu- 
tion, and was offered at a time when another gen- 
tleman held the floor. There was no tacit consent; 
there was no consent either expressed or implied ; 
because, when his resolution was first proposed, 
various members objected to it; and the gentle- 
man from Ohio, under the circumstances, could 
not have yielded the floor so as to have made the 
resolution in order to be placed on the Journal. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I wish to say a single word 
in reply to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas. As I offered the resolution, no person 
can know better than myself the peculiar motive 
which influenced me. Of course, the remarks 
which he has made can have no personal appli- 
cation to me; because I have never made any se- 
cret anywhere of what my ultimate action would 
be in reference to this question of the election of 
Speaker. 

I prefer the election of a sound Democrat; and 
by that I mean a Democrat opposed to this Ad- 
ministration—an anti-Lecompton Democrat. 1 
have endeavored for a week to elect such a man 
—one in whom I have full confidence. It now, 
however, appears that I shall be unable to suc- 
ceed in that object. I see very distinctly that 
either a friend of the Administration, or a Repub- 
lican, is ultimately to be elected Speaker; and I 
am frank to say that, when the contest comes | 
squarely before us, I have a very decided choice 
between the two. I have offered this resolution 
for the purpose of reaching an organization, and 
for no other purpose. If the Administration party 
succeeds in getting the organization, I trust I shall 
submit ina becoming spirit. I shall, however, 
upon the final vote, endeavor to prevent such an 
organization. 

That is my object. There is nothing covert 
about it. I have nothing to conceal. Iam _ per- 
fectly willing that every man in the country should 
know exactly what my feelings are in this con- 
test; I have avowed clearly and distinctly, for a 
considerable time, what I would ultimately do if 
driven to it. I see now that we shall be driven to 
make our choice between these two parties; and I 
am ready to doit. That is my object in offering 
the resolution. St 

Now, sir, | am not going to enter into any ar- 
gument upon the general question atall. I donot 
wish to consume any of the time of the House, 
but I do ask that the Journal of the House may 
be corrected, and I{sk the Clerk that the motion 
I have made to amend it be put to the House. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Mr. Clerk, I desire 
to say a word only, not to go into the general 
discussion, from which | have so far abstained, 
for various reasons; but, sir, the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania—and it is in refer- 
ence to his remarks just made that I propose to 
say a word or two—is certainly an unnecessary 
one under his view of the subject. If the gentle- 
man means to vote for the Republican nominee, 
he, and those thinking with him, can do so and end 
the matter without introducing a resolution of, at 
least, doubtful constitutionality, for the purpose of 
indirectly effecting his object. We know perfectly 
well, or at least [ presume nobody who knows 
the course of the gentleman for the last four years 
ever entertained a doubt as to what his course 
would be. Everybody understood that he was 
playing round for the purpose of ultimately elect- 
ing a Republican for Speaker. 

Mr. HICKMAN, i am glad that every one 
understands that I am honest. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. He should be glad 
of that, for it is very doubtful whether he will find 
everybody of that opinion. I did not suppose 
it was necessary for me to say anything upon that 
subject, and I am sorry that the gentleman should 
now have thought it necessary for him to allude 
to it. 

But, sir, what is the fact? The Republicans, 
representing a particular line of national policy, 
are here, of course, to organize the House in con- 
formity to their views. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, are here for the purpose of organiz- 
ing the House according to their views. The | 
gentleman from Pennsylvania wants to elect a 
man who is a sound Democrat, and yet he will 
vote for a Republican. Who does he fool by 
such a doctrine as that, and such a position? 
would like to -know. The gentleman objects to 
the Democrats of this House, although they are 
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ocratic party is friendly to the Administration, 
Now, sir, the gentleman is a Democrat or he is 
not. . 
And the Democratic party here are acting for 
the support and advancement of themselves, as 
the great national party of the country, and the 
Union. They are not organizing for the purpose 
of giving help and support to the Administration. 
They are here for nothing else than to perform a 
high and holy duty to themselves and the coun- 
try. The question is, whether the gentleman 
will refuse to codperate with the party under these 
circumstances, or attempt to excuse himself for 
the treason het®ontemplates against the party he 
claims to belong to, by talking about its being an 
Administration Democracy. I want the gentle- 
man to be understood as a Black Republican, if 
he goes with that party, and that he assumes the 
name of a Democrat for the purpose of mislead- 
ing and hood-winking possibly some people here 
or elsewhere in the country. He has not a Dem- 
ocratic sentiment in his heart. He would not act 
with the Democratic party this day, if Mr. Bocock 
were to rise in his place and say that he was op- 
posed to the Administration. Would you, sir? 
Mr. HICKMAN. I will reply to the gentle- 
man. I state very distinctly@#nd unequivocally 
that I would not; for which decision I sea very 
many reasons, entirely sufficient for myself. I 
would not do it, because I know that Mr. Bocock 
has sustained the Administration in everything 
it has done, and I am not a believer in eleventh- 
hour repentance. [Applause and laughter. ] 
That is one reason why I would not do it. As 
to the charge of my being a Black Republican, 
that is question for me to decide, and not for the 
gentleman from Virginia. I shall continue to re- 
gard myself as a Democrat, until I find that the 
Democratic party, in the region of country where 
I belong, have the moral or the physical force to 
exclude me from it. I think that I stand by the 


nearly ninety strong—because, forsooth, the Dem- 


cardinal doctrines of the Democratic party. [| 


think that I have always done so. That is my 
answer to that charge. I repudiate and condemn 
the sentiments entertained by this Administration 
and its followers. If they are Democratic, then 
Lam no Democrat. The question which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has undertaken to decide, 
is a question that will not be decided by that 
gentleman, nor by the Virginia delegation. It is 
a question that will be decided by the country, 
as to who embody the Democratic sentiments— 
whether James Buchanan, or those who have 
held to the Cincinnati platform in its integrity and 
entirety. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. When the gentle- 


man was up before, he avowed his anxiety to get | 


some Democrat that he could support. He could 
not go for Mr. Bocock, the Democratic nominee, 
because he was an Administration man. Now 
he meant something or nothing; he was acting 


‘like a man of candor, or like one who was at- 


tempting to draw a vail over the eyes of others. 
I know, sir, what the gentleman has stated. His 
object is avowed and unreserved. He said that 
he wanted to go for a Democrat; that he has been 
hunting round, if possibles to get a Democrat who 
was not an Administration Democrat. I put the 
question to him with a view to test him: Would 
he vote for the Democratic nomince if he were to 
rise in his place and say that he was opposed to 
this Administration? He says that he would not. 


Thus he stands convicted before this House with | 


having sought to put false pretenses upon this 
body. When he said that he wanted a Democrat, 
if he could get one, who was not an Admihistra- 


' tion Democrat, we had a right to suppose that he 


really meant what he uttered. Sir, the gentleman 
deceives nobody but himself if he imagines that 


any of us were in expectation that any Democrat 


could receive his support. 

The gentleman says, whether or not he isa 
Black Republican is for himself and not me to de- 
cide. 
himself should undertake to assume such a posi- 
uon. 
difficult lessons to be learned. I,and every other 
observer of men, have a right to judge what men 
are by their affiliations and principles and con- 
How am Ito judge whether a man isa 


** Man, know thyself,’’ is one of the most | 


I am amazed that a veteran politician like | 
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course are the men to classify him. And, sir, 
with the blackest of the Black Republicans class 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I class him 
in that category because of the course he has pur- 
sued in this Hall, not only on this but on past 
occasions. 

Mr. Clerk, there is one additional remark in 
which | will indulge at this moment. There are 
gentlemen sincerely and cordially opposed to the 
Democratic party upon the Kansas policy of the 
Administration and of that party, it may be mis- 
takenly, but undoubtedly honestly opposed to it. 
Some of them are here acting with the Demoeratic 
party, and some are not cooperating with Ht. Let 
me say a word tothem. If they are Democrats— 
and I am happy to believe that they mean what 
they say—lI ask them, since that Kansas question 
has passed away, and is no longer a living issue, 
why they should plant themselves upon points of 
difference on that single question? I put it to my 
honorable friend from New York, {Mr. Curar«,} 
who I understand only differs from the Demo- 
cratic party on that one question, whether, when 
that question is buried and belongs to the history 
of the past; when it belongs to the past and ean- 


, not obtrude itself upon us in the future; | ask 


| struction? 


him if he be patriotic, hating, as he may, the head 
of the executive Government, why itis that, look- 
ing to the Democratic party representing the great 
Democratic family in all parts of the country, and 
upholding its honorable, high-toned, and sanctified 
principles, he cannot let the past be swept into 
oblivion, and act here in glorious fellowship to 
save. this Union and the country from the most 
infernal and damnable principles that ever shook 
an empire. [Applause and laughter. | 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will the gentle- 
man from Virginia permit me to ask hima question 
upon a point wpon which he is as well qualified 
as any other man in the House to give me in- 
i It is this: whether the Democratic 
organization is the test of Democracy? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The principles of 


| that party are ihe test of Democracy, That is it. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. That does not 
answer my question. Is the organization of the 
party the test of Democracy? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Asa general rule, 
the organization of every party is to carry out 
the principles of that party; and those whe actin 


| coéperation in sup@ort of the principles of the 


| crat. 


| be as good a Democrat as any that lives. 


Democratic party, of course, are Democrats, in 
that principle or view to which | have referred, 
[ can very well understand, as | stated upon this 
floor upon a former occasion, thata man may not 
be within the organization and yet be a Demo- 
Is that the point to which the gentleman 
alludes? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Not precisely. 
1 would ask what excuse a man can make who, 
elected against organizations, and without entire 
sympathy with any, votes with an organization 
which is antagonistic to his political principles? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I can well under- 
stand that a man may be elected in a district 
against the organization of his district, and yet 
A va- 
riety of circumstances may cause a division in a 
particular district; of which we have instances 
upon thisfloor. Kut is that gentleman, because he 
happens to overthrow the organization in his dis- 
trict professing to be Democratic, to come here 
and refuse to carry out those principles which are 
held by the party to which he belongs? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 1 am bound to 
represent the sentiment of my district, and that 
sentiment is, I think, opposed to the prevailing 
opinions of the aval political organizations 


| which this day prevail throughout the Union. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, then, I ask 


| the gentleman this question: Is he the Represent- 


ative of a Republican or a Democratic organiza- 


| tion, or opposed to both? 


Democrat ora Republican,except by his actions? || 


We judge the tree by its fruit. A man is not to 
judge himself, but those who have observed his 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. Opposed to ail. 

Mr: SMITH, of Virginia. Then, sir, he isan 
Ishmaelite upon this floor. [Laughter.] He is 
an Ishmaelite, and stands up here agaimst this 
party and that; but he is not here against his 
country, he is not here against the Constitution, 
he is not here against the Union. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
against the Union. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Very well, then; 
which party maintains the principles of the Con- 


No, sir; not 
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stitution and the Union im its general doctrines? 
{s it the Republican or the Democratic party, even 
now, as it is? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
word. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
duty require you to go? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
last Congress a Democrat. J ama Democrat now, 


Let me say a 


Where does your 


but not attached to the Democratic organization | 
l took my | 
seat in the last Congress by the side of gentle- || 


in this House or in my own district, 


men who I supposed were pledged with me to the 
Democratic platform—of course, I mean its north- 
ern exposure. I had not been long here before 
I found out that there was more than one sectional 
party in this House. I came here with the im- 
pression that there was here a sectional party 
arrayed against the interests of the Union. It was 
not long before 1 began to suspect that there was 
more than one sectional party in the House of 
Representatives, 
tinguished gentleman from the State of South Car- 
olina [Mr. Mires] rise in his seat and say that 
the South were sectional, intensely sectional; and 


then I began to doubt whether I belonged any- |! 


where. And that doubt is not yet entirely re- 
moved. ! claim to be a national man with north- 
ern prejudices and northern sentiments, intent 
upon the preservation of the Constitution, and will- 
ing to unite with those men, come from wherever 
they may, who will cooperate with me in refer- 
ence to the great interests of the country. I care 
less about party than I care about my country. 
{ Applause in the galleries. ] < 

Mr. MILES. Will the gentleman from New 
York allew me to say a word? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. MILES. As the gentleman from New 
York has alluded very distinctly to me in the re- 
mark which he has just made, I would be very 
happy just at this particular point merely to say 
a single word. The gentleman does not very pre- 
cisely represent what I did utter wpon the occa- 
sion to which he has alluded. 1 dia 


that [ am a sectional man; that I am first devoted, 
heart and soul, to the inter4t of my immediate 


constituents and my immediate State; that I con- | 


ceive that I do owe to her my chief, my primary 
allegianve; that, as a sovereign State of this Con- 
federacy of States, she has the first and paramount 
claim upon the love, the affection, the ieovtion of 


every one of her sons, That ts the position which | 
. of the State of 


1 as a Representative, in part 
South Carolina held upon this floor. 

But, sir, | might go further and say one other 
word. Even if it were true that the South were 
now sectional throughout her leneth and breadth; 
even if it were true that a sectional spirit animates 


not be justified ? Why, the gentleman tells us he 


came into this House expecting to find a sectional | 
party; that he so regarded the Republican party; | 
that he expected that was the sectional party he || 
was to oppose; but that he discovered very soon || 
that there was another sectional party. Why, | 
sir, is that strange? Does not like beget like? || 


Can you have a sectional party at the North 
avowedly banded together to carry out sectional 
purposes, and expect that you will not have an 


opposition arrayed against that party opposed to I] 


such sectional purposes ? 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. Of course not. | 
Is it not an inevitable conse- || 
|| York. 
tionalism which has been forced upon us by the | 
sectionalism of the North? Is there a fair, a just, || 
a right-minded man anywhere who would pro- 


Mr. MILES. 
quence? And are we to be reproached for the sec- 


nounce such a judgment? 


I beg the gentleman's pardon for having inter- | 


rupted him. I did not purpose to make so many 
remarks, But, as allusion was made to myself, 
I desired to define my position so accurately and 
unmistakably that it could not be questioned. 
And I repeat again, that I do feel that I am a sec- 


| indiseriminate laudation of this nation—this na- 
I came into the | 


| to be sectional. 
| of the great city of New York, a cit 


not say that || 
the South was sectional, and that all her aims | 
and purposes were sectional; but I did say, and || 
bam quite prepared to say now and reiterate it | 
again and again, on this or any other occasion, | 


/ used did not convey that meaning. 


; seems to me that gentlemen do not entertain the 


| remarked there were but few or none in my dis- 
tional man; that, in fighting this great sectional || 

uarrel, it is necessary that we should oppose sec- | 
tionalism with sectionalism; that we should fight | 
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der for an instant one patriotic emotion, or lower || 
in the slightest degree that general love of country || 


which should animate every citizen of this great | 
Confederacy. But, as the Representative of a 
sovereign State, claiming equal rights in this Con- 
federacy, | feel no sympathy with that general, 


tion, as we constantly hear it termed—which 
seems to swallow up in that one idea every notion 
of State rights and State sovereignty. 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. The honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina is the gentleman 
io whom I referred as having made the remark 
in the last Congress that the South was sectional; 
and I beg leave to say that I intef¥led no reflec- 
tion, nor dol intend any reflection upon any man 
in this House; but I say that if there is one sce- | 
tional party in the House, there is more than one. | 
Sir, lam not a sectional man. I never was, and 


| I never will be; but every other man in the House 
' | is to judge for himself as to the extent to which | 
After a while, | heard a dis- || 


the great interests of the country will permit him 
Iam one of the Representatives | 
which, in 
my judgment, will not consent to send a scctional 
man to the Congress of the United States. Sir, | 
I cannot but reflect that that great city will not 

willingly consent What the mighty chain of her 


| wealth and commerce by which the several States 


of the Union are bound in mutual thralldom shall 
be broken. { 

Mr. Clerk, I have been called on this floor an 
Abolitionist; or, to speak more accurately, expres- 
sions have been utteted which would bring me 
within that elassification. It may be that the | 
opinions | entertain upon the various questions 
involving the relation of slavery are such as, in 
the estimation of some men, may justly entitle 
me to be pronounced an Abolitionist. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia 
from New York will see that he is going off from 
the bounds. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
moments for a personal explanation. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Let us get this thing ven- 
tilated thoroughly. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. My attention has 


been this morning called to the Constitution of | 


|| the 7th instant, a newspaper published in the city 
| of Washington, which contains a report of the 


proceedings of this House of the preceding day, 
in which the following language is used, descrip- | 
tive of aremark made by me in this House in the | 


course of the debate on that day: || 


“He had never been an Abolitionist till he came to 
Washington.”’ 


Thus I have been reported. Now, Mr. Clerk, 


'| | have no doubt that this is either an error of the 


reporter, or a misprint. ‘The language which I 
I said that | 


had not seen an Abolitionist till I came to the city 


| of Washington; and I have no doubt that that re- 
her every motive, her every purpose, would she || 


mark is the one which has, undoubtedly through | 


| inadvertence, becn inaccurately reported. I de- 


sire to make the correction, lest it may be asserted 


myself to be an Abolitionist. 
that assertion, and if that assertion were true, I 
should feel it my duty at once to resign my seat, 


litionist; for, sir, in my judgment, an Abolition- | 
ist cannot be a true Representative of any con- | 
gressional district in the city of New York; and | 


| I feel at liberty toadd that no man bearing justly 


that name can be a true Representative of any 
congressional district in the great State of New | 


But, Mr. Clerk, from the frequent, and I may be 
permitted to say, indiscriminate, use of the word 
** Abolitionist,”’ by members of this House, it 


same idea as to its true signification. When I said 
that I had never seen an Abolitionist till I came 
to the city of Washington, of course I employed 
the term as denoting that particular class of men 
recognized at the North as such, and of which I 


trict. 1 did not refer to the members of the Re- 
publican party, for I did not and do not regard 
them as Abolitionists, nor are they regarded as 


fire with fire, and meet force with force, if neces- ||.such im that city which I have the honor, in part, 


sary; and,in doing so, I do not feel that I surren- || to represent. 








The gentleman || 


| sion, is an Abolitionist, I was wrong. 


| blood in his veins. 
, humbly submit, I know it is an error of the head 





Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. 
an Abolitionist? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I will reserve 
my answer to that a till I have made the 
explanation which the courtesy of the honorable 
gentleman from Virginia who holds the floor has 
enabled me to make, and I will then cheerfully 
answer it if the question is renewed. 

Mr. Clerk, I say again that I do not regard the 
Republican party as Abolitionists. There may 
be, sir, for aught I know, Abolitionists among 
them. There may be, for aught I know, Aboli- 
tionists who entertain the same political opinions, 
and who vote with their organization. But, sir, 
it so happens that I have not the personal ac- 
quaintance of =) such residing in my district. 

It may be well, sir, in order that my meaning 
may be more plain, to define very briefly the class 


Is Mr. Sewarp 


of persons to whom | referred by the name of 


Abolitionists. Sir, when I use the term ** Aboli- 
tionists,’’ I refer to that class of men, who, by 
violence, or in derogation of private right, would 
sever the relation of master andslave. Lrefer as 


|| well to those who counsel, advise, or incite, as 

| to the persons through whose immediate instru- 
. “se . . ° . 

| mentality the act of liberation is accomplished. 


The recent affair at Harper’s Ferry furnishes a 
terrible illustration of practical abolitionism in its 
most hideous form; and if it be a fact, which as 
yet I do not believe, that there are in the northern 
States any persons who, by money, by advice, 
by counsel, or otherwise, incited those misguided 
men to make their strike at slavery in Virginia, 
of course they are Abolitionists, differing from 
Brown and his confederates only in this, that 
they lacked the demoniacal courage, the horrible 
recklessness which characterized the latter, and 


|| which by some are regarded as redeeming graces. 


Another word, sir, and I] have done. The re- 
mark I made, that I had never seen an Abolition- 


| ist in my district, was strictly accurate in my 
| view of the just definition of that term. But if, 
Grant me afew | 


sir, | am mistaken as to its true meaning, | must 


|| withdraw the remark. Sir, if every northern man 


who is not pro-slavery, to use a familar expres- 
If every 
Christian minister at the North, or every Chris- 
tian man, who, in the hour of his devotion, prays 
for the welfare of both master and slave; if those, 
sir, who differ from our brethren at the South as 


to the influence of slavery on the industry and 


happiness of a people; if those who, by contrib- 
utions of money or otherwise“nake to the master 
that compensation for the service of his slave in 
consideration of which he gives that slave his free- 


| dom; or if those who, by appeal to landed pro- 


prietors in slaveholding States, would induce 
them, so far as practicable, without shock to the 
existing condition of society, to substitute free la- 
bor for slave labor; if these are Abolitionists, then, 
sir, | was wrong; for here in this presence I will 
not deny that I know there are thousands ef such 
men atthe North. As for myself, I will simply 


| say, that if to differ from the Administration as to 


its whole territorial policy, as manifested at the 


| last Congress; and if to dissent from the action of 
elsewhere that I have, on this floor, thus declared || 
If, sir, I had made || 
} 
|| and give my constituents an opportunity to be | 
represented here by some one who is not an Abo- | 


the majority of the Democratic organization in 
Congress as to the admission of Kansas into the 
Union, requires that the man who so differs and 
so dissents shall be classed as an Abolitionist, for 
one, I claim the right to bear the name and wear 
the honor. If Iam an Abolitionist, there are mil- 
lions of them at the North. [Applause from the 
Republican benches and the galleries.] 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I suppose it will be 
conceded by all, so far as I am concerned, that I 
have been very liberal in yielding to the gentle- 
man from New York, for the purposes of inter- 
ruption and explanation. I desire, however, as I 
stated in the outset, to go into no general debate; 
but to confine myself to the particular objects | 
had in view, when I rose to submit a few remarks 
to the House. I will take this occasion, however, 
to say that I am well acquainted with the gentle- 
man from New York; I am, I suppose, somewhat 
intimately ——— with his opinions; and I am 
free to say, that he has not one abolition senti- 
ment in his heart, nor, I trust, a drop of abolition 
If he errs, as err he does, I 


and not of the heart, which pulsates always with 

his country. ; 
Now, let me have a few plain words with the 

members of the House. The principles of a party 
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are those which are proclaimed and acted upon | 
by it. Organization, ee me tell the gentleman, is | 
but the means by which those principles are sought | 
to be made predominant. Principles are eternal, 
are fundamental in their character, and cannot 
change. Organization is the means, and only the 
means, by which those principles are to be carried 
into effect. In the policy of a great party differ- 
ences may sometimes arise. Differences have | 
sometimes arisen in the Democratic party, as with 
every other party, upon questions of great national 
policy. On the Kansas policy of the Government, 
the most unhappy differences of opinion existed. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. ill the gentle- 
man inform me what important political issues 
other than those relating to the admission ot 
States arose in the last Congress? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Let me go on, and 
the gentleman will get his answer. I said that 
differences have existed in the Democratic party | 
as they have existed in every party. How has 
the great Democratic party been in the habit of 
treating those differences of opinion? With tol- | 
eration. They have laid down in their creed, the 

reat religious principle, I think, of one of the | 

oman fathers—St. Augustine it may be—that in 
non-essentials there shall be liberty, in essentials 
unity, in all things charity. That is a beautiful 
system, a beautiful system of political rule and 
action, one that will bring brethren together who, 
from the force of temporary measures, are es- | 
tranged from each other. Now, sir, in this par- 
ticular case, and in reference to the gentleman 
from New York, there wasa difference. He dif- 
fered with the great Democraticparty. I pray him | 
to remember that I consider it as disparaging to 
this House to talk of an Administration pariy. | 
do not know ofsuch a party, per se. [do not know 
the Executive as a party organization, except as 
the representative of principle and policies. I 
speak of the Democratic party; not of the Admin- 
istration party. The nominee of the Democratic 
caucus of this House was not nominated because 
he may or may not be an Administration man, 
but because he is a life-time, an honored Demo- 
crat. That is what I understand was the fact, 
and is the fact. We, as the Democratic party, | 
are laboring to carry out a Democratic policy, | 
and seeking the organization of this House as 
the means of giving ascendency to 6ur principles 
and of carrying out a policy such as those prin- 
ciples demand. 

The honorable gentleman from New York dif- 
fered with the Democratic party. I do not say 
with the Administration. 'The Administration 
but speaks the sentiments of the party in its ag- | 
gregation. He differed with the Democratic party 
and, when he went home, he put himself before | 
the wealthy community of the Fifth avenue, Dr. | 
Cheever and all. I believe Dr. Cheever is the 
gentleman’s pastor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I am not a mem- 
ber of Dr. Cheever’s church, nor one of his con- 
gregation. He resides, I think, in my district. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I thought he did. 
Well, sir, the gentleman went home to his fellow 
citizens, and, said he, **I differed with the Ad- 
ministration wpon its Kansas policy; I differed 








with the great Democratic party upon this Kan- | 


sas policy. 1 could not sustain that policy; and 
I feel it my duty to ask you to sustain me in my 
opposition to that policy.’? Was not that about 
what you said togour constituents? 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. There were other | 


differences of opinion. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
answer that. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. 


concerned. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. That was his po- 
sition. Very well. The people sustained him 
in that position. He, all the time, cried out, “I 
belong to the great Democratic party. I adhere 


to its principles of strict construction, as the | 


means of preserving the Union and carrying on 
the Government.”’ 


_ Mr. CLARK, of New York. As to the ques- | 
tion of slavery in the Territories, I declared that | 


I stood upon the platform of the Democratic party, 
as I understood it, and as I think you under- 
stood it, in 1856. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. On that subject, at 


the proper time, I will, perhaps, splinter a lance 
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| for that. 


with the gentleman. I am dealing with a partic- | 


ular fact, and I do not want it obscured or obfus- 
cated by the interposition of collatera! matters. 
The question is, what was the positien of the 
gentleman when he went home? Did he say that 
he was no longer a Democrat? -No; he shakes 
his head. Then he was still a Democrat. He 
appealed to that proud constituency—and justly 


proud, for it is a great city—for their suffrages, | 


and the people sustained him. I do not quarrel 
with the people for that, or with the gentleman 
We have a number of gentlemen on 
this floor who occupied that position at home, 


but when they came here, finding the Kansas | 


question, which divided the party, dead and 


buried, and no longer a living issue—what do we | 
Why, some of them, in a spirit of sincere | 


see? 
devotion to the party, come up and codéperate 
with their brethren in securing the ascendency of 


the great Democratic party, and of preventing the | 
ascendency of the Black Republicans; while others | 
are dissatisfied upon | 
this past issue, because they differed upon this | 


hang off, and because the 


bygone question, give aid and comfort to our op- 


ponents. A portion of the Democracy—the anti- | 


Lecompton Democracy—unexpectedly to me, I 
confess, have come here and manfully taken their 
stand with the party, and I honor them for it from 
my soul. 1 can carry out, with all my heart, 
that principle of action to which I have referred, 
and ft do judge men—thank God! [| am able to do 
it—in a spirit of charity. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I wish to ask 
the gentleman a question. If the people of the 
North should combine as a sectional party,if you 


|| please, in opposition to a sectional party combined 


at the South in respect of slavery, and carry the 


| presidential election in 1860, would the gentleman 
| from Virginia deem that success justifiable cause 


for an attempt to dissolve this Union? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


of it. 
| and in the galleries. } 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. So am I; but that 
is not an answer to my question. [ ask whether, 
if a President of the United States be elected either 


by the South or the North, I care not which 
Mr. KEITT. 

votes enough. [Laughter.] 
Mr. CLARK, of New York 

the same. 


dissolve the Union? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


deal with. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. Would the gen- 
tleman conceive the result of such an election a 

| justification for an attempt to dissolve the Union, 
in advance of any trampling upon the constitu- 


tional rights of the South ? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I 


GLOBE. 


Whenever a com- 
| bination of a majority 1s formed for the purpose 
of warring upon the Constitution and the rights 
of the weaker section of the Union, then I am out 
[Applause from the Democratic benches | 





The South cannot; she has not 


The principle is 
Suppose, I say, that a President of | 
the United States should be elected by one section | 
of the Union who was unsatisfactory to the other, 
will the gentleman from Virginia, speaking the 
sentiments of his constituents, dare to say that he 
would regard that as just ground for an attempt to 


Why, sir, I think 


that we already have enough living questions to 


would remind 
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be ashamed to go home, if 1 had even voted with 
any organization of men in Congress who would 
not hesttate—as | think my friend would, (for I 
have never doubted his nationality )——upon such a 
pretext to atcempt to destroy this Government, 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginm. The gentleman 
really tries very hard to get rid of the necessity 
of dealing with his present position. Does the 
| gentleman mean to act with the Democratic party 
|| or the Republicans? Let us have an answer to 
that question? 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


I will answer it. 
Say yesor no; and 
| do not give us another speech. ori 
|| Mr. CLARK, of New York. Well, sir, 1 will 

|| simply say thatl cannot exactly find out where the 

| Demoeratic party is. I have looked for it upon 

|| the Cincinnati platform, and it is not there. [Ap- 

|| plause and laughter.) Now, 1 intend to act with 

any party in this House which is determined to 

uphold the Constitution in all its euaranties, and 

to trample upon no right, North or South. I in- 

tend, so far as in me hes, to exercise my disere- 

tion, my intellect, if [ have any, and my con- 

science, if | have any, upon any measure which 

may come before the House. Sir, 1 care nothing 

about political parties. IL intend to give the votes 

which I think right. As for the mere matter of 
organization, l care nothing about it, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Be short; if you 
please. : 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I found myself 
compelled, during much of the last Congress, to 
act with the Republican party; because, upon the 
question of Kansas, upon the question of the ad- 
mission of new States, which is, after all, the 
most important political question now before the 
country, | found that they voted right. When- 
ever a question arises where my honorable friend 
and myself can stand together in defense of every 
one of the constitutional rights of the South, I as- 
sure him that he will find me at his side. I hope 
my friend will now answer explicitly the question 
I put to him. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. One thine ata time. 
I understand, then, that the gentleman from New 
York has found the constitutional party in the 
Black Republican party. It must be either the 
Democratic or the Republican party. He tells us 
that he acted with the Black Republicans during 
the last session. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
ing issues. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. From the charac- 
ter of the gentleman’s remarks, I clearly see, 
then, that he regards the Republican party as the 
great national, Constitution-loving party of this 

, country. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
so. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. That is the infer- 
ence from the gentleman’s remarks. But if you 
did not say so,do you mean to act so? [Laughter. | 

One word, sir, now, in reference to my position 
on the subject of the Union. It has been my for 
tune to occupy, in many respects, highly disputed 
ground. I have taken the ground, since the ses- 
sion of 1854, when I saw the developments in this 


On certam jead- 


I have not said 


Well, well; just | 


That was the | 
substance of what I said so far as Kansas was:! 


Hall, that it was a great national, social necessity 
that the South should present itself as o unit, not 
only as the means of preserving the Union but of 

reserving itself. ‘That is the ground I oceupy. 
f we were a unit we could rally around ourselves 
the conservative men of the North and say to 
them: Here, we put in our one hundred and 
twenty votes, and cannot you, the conservative 
men of the North, give us enough besides to en- 
able us to secure a healthy ascendency for earry- 
ing out constitutional provisions. If we do this, 
an indignant world, when it demands the cause 
for the great calamity of a dissolution of this 
Union, cannot point to us and say, as did Mae- 


the gentleman from New York that we are told 
in the Good Book that no man can tell what a 
day will bring forth; and that he is a poor reader 
of the Good Book, if he propounds a question to 
a politician in order to ascertain what he will do 
in a future contingency that may, and I believe, | 
never will happen. Let us settle our own mat- 
ters. I desire to repeat what I understand to be 
the position of the gentleman from New York. 
He came here last Congress.a Democrat. He 
differed with his Democratic friends upon the 
Kansas policy. He went home and appealed to 
his people, and they sustained him. Now, that 
the Kansas question has passed away, will the 


beth to Banquo’s ghost, 
gentleman redeem his pledge to his people that he “ Thou can’st not say I did it.” 
| was a Democrat? 


|| [have invoked unity in the South in support of 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. My constituents || no sectional position; | invoke ynion in the South 
would never sustain me if I should have political || in support of the Constitution and its compro- 
consort with men who, in the event that any par- || mises. The idea is, that there is unity in the 
|| ticular person, I care not who, should be elected || South, and therefore it is sectional. It is the high, 
President of the United States, would, without || impulsive patriotism of a great section of the 
| waiting for some overt act of outrage—for some || Union rallying to the support of the Constitution, 
| clear and gross violation of the constitutional || 


manifestly determined to support the Unien eo 
| rights of the South—deem thatof itself justground || long as it is preserved in conformity to the terms 
|| for an attempt to dissolve the Union. I should | 


of that national compact. That is the position | 
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occupy. I will not undertake here to assert that 
the election of any particular man to the Pres- 
idency, of itself, would induce me at once to go 
in for a dissolution of this great Confederacy of 
ours. No, sir; | will not say any such thing. 
‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ 
But, sir, is the patriotic and Union-loving gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. CLark,] who was 
himself, let it be remembered, elected as a Dem- 
ocrat, going to throw off the pledge implied in 
that declaration of his to his constituents, anc 
throw off all his friends, because, forsooth, he 
did happen to differ in the last Congress with that 
great party upon its Kansas policy? Can he do 
it? Js it in his heart to do it? Can he go over to 
men whom he has spat upon in former days, and 








whose principles have certainly not been im- | 


proved, in my conception, by age and practice? 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, {[Mr. Hicx- 

MAN,] of course, has the right to do his pleasure ; 

but Jet us call a spade a spade; let him come up 


square to the scratch and do the work and end it; 


and not, under the pretense of the necessity to 
organize the House, interpose an unconstitutional 
Se ag gage his isin my opinion. I say this 


fouse has no right to let a minority organize it. | 


We know very well that certain gentlemen of this 


House mean to go over and vote for Mr. Suer- | 


MAN, when it becomes 
over at-once, 
work like men. 
you please. You have the right todo so. You 
represent constituencies that approve or disap- 
prove of it, and they will settle he question. But 
do not let us have this false pretense. 


necessary. Let them go 
Go over, gentlemen, and do your 


Vote for a Black Republican, if | 


My purpose was to make but afew remarks in 


reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Crark] 
drew me a little off the track to deal with his 
positions. ‘The country understands it, in my 
opinion, and I am perfectly willing to leave the 
matter to them and to this House. 

Mr. CURRY obtained the floor, and said: If 


further debate is in order, I will yield with great 


pleasure to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Stan- | 


TON,| if he desires to address the House. 

Mr. STANTON. Go on yourself. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from Ohio had 
the floor before the motion to correct the Journal 


was made; but | would inquire whether that mo- | 


tion is not the first question before the House? 


The CLERK. 


be determined by the House. 


‘The mouon to correct the Jour- | 
nal is a privileged motion, and one which must | 


Mr. CURRY. There are occasions, Mr. Clerk, | 


when a whole people, like an individual, hold 
their breath in suspense, anxiously awaiting the 
iasue of events. ‘There are critical periods, which 
like night, intervene between successive days, 
and mark the destiny and the history of a people. 
The excitement prevailing in the public mind 
throughout this country, the manifestation of in- 
terest both here and elsewhere, admonish us that 
this, perhaps, is such an occasion. 


public mind arise from the simple question of the 
organization of this House, nor from the publi- 
cation and circulation of an incendiary pamphlet; 
nor, sir, except in a modified degree, from the 


murderous incursion which was recently made 
These are | 


into the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
but scenes in the act of a general drama, incidents 
of principles, the revelations, more or less shad- 
owed, ofa purpose. The real cause of the agita- 


tion in the public mind, the radix of the excite- || 
ment, is the anti-slavery sentiment of the North; | 


the conviction that property in man is a sin and 
a crime; that the African is the equal of the white 
man; that he isacitizen of the United States, and 
that he is entitled to the privileges and immuni- 
ties of other citizens; and throw over it whatever 
disguises we may, and whatever may be the im- 


mediate action superinducing this question, here | 
is the secret of the agitation and here is the cause | 
This is the general classifi- | 


of our differences, 
cation, in which there are modifications of opinion 
and gradations of sentiment; perhaps, in the one 
extreme, in the maximum, in William Lloyd 
Garrison; and in the other, perhaps, in the mini- 
mum, in the distinguished Representative from 
Ohio, a Conrwin,]| who addressed us the other 
day. 
ssizoth, jn the truth, I do not propose to hold the 
publican party responsible for the excesses 


n the exercise of that charity which re- | 








| Slavery be a crime against God and against hu- 


| ples and your doctrines. 


_uttered an expression which could be construed 
| offensively by any gentleman on this floor. Prop- 
Nor does this || 
excitement and this profound agitation of the || 


| But I propose to show the effect and the neces- 





which have been committed by all men holding | 
anti-slavery opinions. I do not propose to charge | 
any personal complicity with John Brown, be- | 
cause from the bottom of my heart I do acquit 
them from all connection with that raid which | 
was made into Virginia, 

I go further, and say, that I will accept the plea 
which has been interposed by your attorney on 
record and your spokesman, and will allow the 
mantle ofignorance to cover your recommendation | 
of an incendiary pamphlet. I propose, if I can, to 
follow the example set me by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin,] and so far as 
as | am able with my limited capacity, to rise to | 
the height of this great argument and treat it as | 
a philosopher, a statesman, anda citizen of a com- 
mon cour:ry. 

The averment I make, Mr. Clerk, is that the 
ideas, the principles, the politics of the Republi- 
can party are necessarily and inherently and es- 
sentially hostile to the Constitution and to the 
rights and interests of the South. The arguments 
used assume an antagonism between the sections, 
an irrepressible conflict between opposing and 
enduring forces; and if slavery be what you allege 
it to be in your school-rooms, your pulpits, 
through your public lectures, your melifiea! ad- 
dresses, your legislative resolves, your congres- 
sional speeches, he is the most criminal who stops 
short in his career and hesitates at the exercise of | 
the necessary means for its extinguishment. If | 


manity, if it be a curse to society, if it contains 
the fruitful seeds of immedicable woes, it is as 
idle to talk of moderation and the Constitution 
and non-interference with the rights of the South 
as it would be to attempt to propel a skiff up the 


surging cataract of Niagara. 1 


Intlaming the public mind, cultivating sectional 
hostility, impregnating public conscience with 
the germ of your doctrines, you array agencies 
and put in motion elements that must have their | 
logical development and result. The Lord George 


Gordon riots, of 1780, when London was in the || 


possession of an infuriated mob, headed by a 
madman, and when the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment were almost suspended, when civil authority 
was prostrated under the influence of the savage 
ery of “no popery,’’ are but a fair illustration of 
the effect of fanaticism and folly: 
incursion that has been made into the State of 
Virginia, although disavowed and repudiated— | 
as I have no doubt it honestly and conscientiously 
is—by most, if not all, of de gentlemen on that 
side of the House, is, in my judgment, the neces- 
sary, logical, inevitable sequence of your prinei- 


Now, Mr. Clerk, I propose to address myself 
calmly and inoffensively to this House and to 
this country. Since I have been honored with a 
set on this floor I am not conscious of having 


erly appreciating my responsibility and the high 
position which we hold, | shall not be so far re- 
creant to what I believe to be due to myself and 
to my constituents as to violate that rule to-day. 


sary consequence of this anti-slavery agitation 
and feeling. 

I am conscious of the fact that there are in the 
northern States two distinct anti-slavery organi- 


zations—one represented by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Phillips, May, and others; the other rep- | 
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any one connected with their cause, to ‘ publicly renounce 
him as a foe to the peace of society and to the best inter- 


ests of the oppressed.’ ”’ 

That is the opinion which was promulgated 
officially by William Lloyd Garrison, and those 
whom my friend from New York [Mr. Crarx] 
affirms are the Abolitionists proper, In 1859, Wen- 
dell Phillips, a man who deserves the high eulo- 
gium, intellectually, that was paid to him by the 
distinguished member from Ohio, [Mr. Corwiy,] 
in his speech made in Brooklyn, New York, 
the other day, uses this language, speaking in 
regard to John Brown and his incursion into Vir- 
ginia: 

** It is the natural result of anti-slavery teaching. For 
one, I accept it; I expected it.” 








That is the position into which the Garrisonians 
have been driven by this volume of anti-slavery 
sentiment at the North In 1852, the Whig party 
of the Union, in their national convention—and 
I believe two thirds of the Republican party 
belonged to that organization—resolved that the 
compramise measures of 1850, including the fugi- 
tive slave law, were a finality, and were, in prin- 


_ ciple and in substance, the settlement of the sla- 


| very question. 


The recent || 





resented by the Republican party of the North; 
and I repeat again, that I do not hold the Repub- 
lican party personally responsible either for the 
doctrines avowed or for the measures advocated 
by the Garrison party. I have a different purpose 
in the remarks that 1 shall submit to-day; and 
that is, to demonstrate, if I am able, that those of 
you who now shrink back from the doctrines 
avowed by that party will, either yourselves or 
through your successors, be driven to the assump- 
tion of these opinions. Mr. Clerk, in 1835, in an 
address issued by the anti-slaver ooneeny of Mas- 
sachusetts, participated in by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and others of that type of anti-slavery men, 
I find recorded these sentiments: 


* They went so far in their professions against the policy 
of physical resistance as to declare that they ‘ would not 


| sacrifice the life of a single slaveholder to emancipate every. 


slave in the United States.’ They pronounced any action 
of this kind ‘little less criminal than murder ;’ and they 
soleranly pledged themselves, in the case of such action by 


In six years from that time, you 
find the great State of Ohio, through its Repub- 
| lican convention, composed of two thirds of that 


|, same Whig party, resolving that the fugitive slave 


law ought to be repealed, as being destructive of 
the rights of the States, and subversive of the 
moral sense of mankind. What more, Mr. Clerk ? 
| Those Democrats who have fallen off from our 
| Organization into the Republican party were com- 
mitted to the same extent by the Democratic con- 
ventions of the same-year; and yet they have been 
driven to the enunciation and advocacy of extreme 
doctrines from which, three or four years before, 
they would have shrunk back with alarm and 
indignation. ? 

Why, sir, what do we find? In the State of 
Massachusetts they have nullified the fugitive 
slave law. I have the bill before me in which 
they have, in the most particular and specific 
manner, met the points presented in the fugitive 
| slave bill, and have practically and effectually 
| nullified that bill which was to carry out the plain 
/ and unadorned letter of the-Constitution. his 
bill of the Legislature even goes so far that it ap- 
points comnfissioners, to be feed, paid, compen- 
sated by the State of Massachusetts, who are to 
defend the slaves in the courts of Massachusetts, 


|, and any lawyer who represents the case of the 


| claimant is to be stricken from the roll of attor- 
| neys and incapacitated from holding any office 
| in the State. 

| And this has not been done alone in Massa- 
| chusetts. In Wisconsin they have a similar stat- 
| ute repealing or nullifying the fugitive slave law, 
| and preventing its execution, at least so far as the 
| whole power of the State can be brought to the 
| accomplishment of that purpose. And I think 
| there are provisions of a similar tenor in other 
| States of the North. There was one in Ohio which 
| the Democratic party struck from the statute- 
| book; and Vermont has now a similar law. I 
state these things not just now for the purpose of 
| condemning them, but to show that the Rawk 
lican party have been borne on by the progress 
| of events and by the fanaticism of public opinion 
| to the admission of doctrines from which two, 
| three, or four years ago they would have recoiled 
with horror. But that is notgll. 

The distinguished Senator from New York 
boasted, in a speech which he made a year ago, 
that upon that floor, and in this House, there were 
some fifteen Senators and a hundred members, 
while twenty years ago there were hardly that 
many men in the whole northern States to avow 
such opinions. If I may be allowed to make a 
| personal allusion, in 1844 1 myself stood in Fan- 
ueil Hall, and heard a speech of James G. Birney, 
the Liberty-party candidate for the Presidency, 
when there was hardly a baker’s dozen present to 
share with him his liberty-loving sentiments; and 
some of those who were there were, like myself, 
attracted from curiosity to hear a speech upon 
such a subject from a candidate for such a posi- 
tion. It is thus that anti-slaveryism has swelled, 
enlarged, and grown, until at the last presidential 
election a mere political adventurer, unknown to 
the multitude, without political antecedents, re- 
ceived one million four hundred thousand votes in 
the northern States. And yet you tell us, the 
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distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] || may be done in a convention met to frame a con- 


nea eter ee 


told us, that we need not have any apprehension || 


or feel any special alarm. 

Mr. Clerk, when the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, {Mr. Neuson,] the other day, in a speech in 
which, at one bound, he sprang into the front 
rank of debaters of this oar eulogized the 
Know Nothing party, it was received with tumul- 
tuous applause by the Republicans; thus publicly 
testifying their ancient connection with the order. 
The occasion was not omitted in which to mani- 
fest the ‘depth and intensity of their contempt and 
scorn for foreigners and for Roman Catholics, 
while, I believe, they have no special repulsion 
for the black race. Under the constitution and 


laws of Massachusetts, there is no ineligibility | 


to disqualify a negro from being Governor of the 
State; at all events, the time has been extended 
to foreigners for voting, while the negro is allowed 
to vote, without any restriction, after he has ar- 
rived of age. Iam also informed that the word 


‘“*white’’ has been stricken out of the militia bill, | 


and blacks are to stand side by side with the 


/ secure that object. 


stitution for the United States, [ask you, gentle- 


_men, and I put it to your hearts and your con- 


sciences, whether, if you had the power, you 
would not modify or repeal the fugitive slave law? 
Would you? If I ae the declaration of the 
State of Ohio, in its Republican convention, I am 
authorized to say that you would. IfI take the 
declarations of your prominent men, and who 


| hold high official positions as Senators, Repre- | 


sentatives and Governors, | am authorized to say 


that you would—that that clause of the Constitu- | 
| tlon would be ace awd made void and of no 
egislation, if you had the control | 


effect, by your 
of this country. I go further still. I‘ask you, 
and if necessary I will pause for a reply, had 
you the power, would you not abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia? Your great Senator 
from New York [Mr. Sewarp] said that he 
would; and he, in time past, introduced a bill to 
I ask you, and I press the 
question home upon you, whether, if you were 


ples of freedom are made to animate every func- 
tion of our national Government, and every officer 
connected with its Administration.’’ Everything 
is to be made subservient and auxiliary to this 
principle of negro freedom. The famous English 


\ test act, by which a man was excluded from civil 


office unless he partook of the sacrament aiter the 
manner of the Church of England, is to be reén- 
acted, and applied to the southern States. All who 
cannot pronounce the shibboleth of Republicanism 
are to be proscribed and banished from all influ 
ence in our Government and Union. Non-slave 

owners and Republicans are to hold all the offices 
Posimasters, marshals, district attorneys, mail 
agents, Federal judges, and all other officers, are 
to be controlled, according to Governor Chase, 
by this principle of freedom. Such an expedient 
would incapacitate southern men. The conscien- 
tious and Constitution-loving would be excluded 
—the unprincipled and the traitor would be ap- 
pointed. It would be as effecwal as the penal 
code against the Papists of Ireland, and every 


in power, you would not use the legislation of this | 
| country, and all the functions of this Govern- 
ment, to abolish slavery and render slave property 
insecure in the forts, arsenals, dock-yards, and | 
other places subject to the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
ted States? No negative response comes up that 
I hear. 
|| Mr. KILGORE. We would not interfere at 
all with the present relations of slavery in the slave 
States. 
Mr. CURRY. Would they not in those States 
which have been acquired since the formation of 


Federal office would be effectually barred against 
a slaveholder. The object is to divide the South 
into two distinct bodies, without interest, sym 

pathy, or connection, and another Ireland is to be 
made on this side of the ocean, with new parties 
of Orangemen and Brunswick men. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Ketioce] the other day 
stated that the object is to exert all the powers of 
this Government to prevent the extension of sla- 
very; and this Constitution which was intended to 
be our protection and our defense, is to be made 


whites of that State, in their military parades. 

I desire to say—and I shall not allow myself 
to give utterance to any offensive expressions— 
that this fanaticism is becoming uncontrollable. 
The indications are to be found in the under- | 
ground railroads, in the efforts to rescue negroes 
in the northern States. You find them in the con- 
tributions of large amounts of money to circulate 
incendiary pamphlets throughout the South. You 
find them in the personal liberty bills, and habeas 
corpus bills, and mandamus bills of the northern 





States, and in the impeachment of judicial officers 
for executing the fugitive slave law. You may 
think this anti-slavery sentiment a peaceful river, 
flowing quictly within its embankments, upon 
which you may ride safely into place and power, 
but it will rise as a flood and engulf the vessels 
on its bosom, and sweep away whatever opposes 
its resistless fury. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin,] in 


his very adroit speech intended to mollify the | 


hostility of the Southaowards Republicanism, at- 
tempted to allay our fears and quiet our apprehen- 
sions from the fact that there was no more territory 
to be acted upon at this session of Congress. Did 
it not occur to the very distinguished gentleman 


to inquire, then, wherefore the necessity of the | 


Republican organization, which came into exist- 
ence distinctly, avowedly, and solely for the pur- 
pose of the prevention of slavery in the Territo- 
ries? If you do not intend to inflict wrong upon 
the South, or interfere with slavery, and if there 
be no question upon which your doctrines can be 
practically applied, dissolve your organization and 
put it out of your power to do us injury. 

The gentleman, as well as my friend trom New 
York, [Mr. Crarx,] in his remarks to-day, was 
singularly infelicitous in his definition of Aboli- 
tionism, and his explanation of the principles of 
the Republican party, preferring, I suppose, that 
we should rather repose in the vagueness of a 
fallacy than to be tormented with the precision of 
a logical definition, 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I propose to try by the test 


| the Government? I believe they make a distinction 


between the old thirteen States and those formed 
out of territory acquired since the Revolution. I 


| ask gentlemen, and I know their sentiments on 


the subject, for their political platform avows 


them, whether they would not, by act of Congress | 
abolish slavery in the Territories of this coun- | 
try? If there were a State formed out of territory | 
' north or south of the Missouri line of 36° 30’, 


and presented a slave constitution would gentle- 
men vote for itsadmission? [know thatacolleague 


| of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Kircore,] 


and five or six others, during the last Congress, 
stated that they would not. I putit to you, and 
I press it home upon the attention of the country, 
whether, if by the agencies of this Government 
you sought to cripple and confine us within grad- 


| ually narrowing limits, we would not then be re- 


duced to subjection to the negro, or forced to fly 
from the country of our residence? ‘These are 
your avowed opinions in the newspapers, in your 
official organs, and uttered by Representatives in 
Congress, and yet I am gravely told by gentle- 
men who have held high official 

country, that we are to dismiss our apprehensions, 
and entertain no fears as to the consequences. 


The vitalizing, animating principle of the Re- | 
publican ea toslavery. Extension | 


of slavery into the Territories, a gentleman et 
[accept the amendment; but I will demonstrate be- 


fore I get through, that it hasa nearer application || 


to us than that. In the present, 1 say that the 
vital animating principle of the Republican party 


positions in the | 


the instrument of our oppression and the badge 
of tyranny. 

I have very summarily and briefly referred to 
the opinions of the Republican party, the animat 
ing principle of that party, the sentiments which 
they avow,and the consequences which must in 
evitably follow from their assumption of the reins 
of government, if they be true to their principles 
and their avowals. I regretted very much to hear 
the distinguished member from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 
Netson] say that the election of a man holding 
such principles to the Presidency, was not to be 
resisted by the South. During the canvass of 
1856, Mr. Fillmore, who had been President of 
the United States, in a speech which he made at 
Albany, after his return from Europe, used the 


2 * 
following language: é 


** But, sir, what do we see? An exasperated feeling be 
tween the North and the Soutli, on the most exciting of 
topics, resulting in bloodshed and organized military arruy. 

* But this is not all, sir. We see a political party pre 
senting candidates forthe Presidency and Vice Presidency, 
selected for the first time from the free States alone, with 
the avowed purpose of clecting these candidates by suf 
frages of one part of the Union only, to rule over the whole 
United States. Can it be possible that those who are en- 
gaged in such a measure can have seriously retlected upon 
the consequences which must inevitably follow, in case of 
success? Can they have the madness or the folly to be 
lieve that our southren brethren would submit to be gov 
erned by such a Chief Magistrate? Would be be required 
to follow the same rule prescribed by those who elected 
him, in making his appointments? If a man living south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line be not worthy to be ‘President 
or Vice President, would it be proper to select one from 


| the same quarter as one of his cabinet council, or to rep 
| resent the nation in a foreign country? Or, indeed, to col 


lect the revenue, or administer the laws of the United 


of fact and of logic whether there be any cause 
‘or apprehension on the part of the South, and 
whether there be any occasion for anxiety in 
reference to the questions which are before the 


| 18 opposition to the extension of slavery into the || States? If not, what new rule ts the President to adopt 
Territories. That is the ligament which binds |) im selecting men for office, that the people themselves dis- 


i : card in selecting him? ‘These are serious, but practical 
the heterogeneous ) ogether. W oO ; ; 2 ; 
he h ee re und S ther ithout questions, and in order to appreciate them fully, it is only 


people. At the South, with the institution of 
slavery in our midst, we are not accustomed to 
distinguish very accurately and precisely between 
the different degrees of opposition to us and to 
our institutions; but I propose to submit to the 
House and the country, so far as they may honor 
what I say with perusal, that the measures which 
are presented by the Republican party are of im- 
minent danger to the Constitution, and the South 
and the country at large. What are those doc- 
trines? If a convention were again assembled for 
the purpose offorminga Constitution ofthe United 
States, would New England, or, I might put the 
oe to the gentleman from New York, would 

ew York agree to the present provisions pro- 
viding for the delivery of fugitives from labor? 
Would New York, New England, Michigan and 
other northern States, agree to the provision in 
the Constitution to suppress insurrection? Would 





| great Senator from New York, say? 


it, it would fall to pieces of its own weight, or | 


would be disintegrated from want of coherence 
and harmony. What does Mr. Sewarp, your 
I use his 
name, for he is a representative man, and because 
his opinions have not been disavowed. He says 
that while we leave slavery to the States where it 
exists—just the sentiments expressed by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Suerman] the other day— 
we should inflexibly direct the policy of this Fed- 
eral Government so as to ¢circumscribe its limits. 
For what? To secure its ultimate extinction. 


| That is the object, by confining us within this 
| Narrowing circle to secure the abolition of slavery. 


You will not deny that that is the purpose and 
effect of this agitation. 


Governor Chase, who was a Senator once from | 


Ohio, and who is now, | think, the Governor of 
that State—that Governor Chase, between whom 


| exclusive suffrages to rule over us at the North. 
| think we would submit to it? No, not for a moment. 
| do you believe that your southern brethren are less senst- 


necessary to turn the tables upon ourselves. Suppose that 
the South, having a majority of the electoral votes, should 
declare that they would only bave slaveholders for Presi 
dent and Vice President, and should elect such by thelr 
Do you 
And 


tive on this subject than you are, or less jealous of their 
rights? If you do, let me tell you that you are mistaken. 
And, therefore, you must see that if this sectional party 
succeeds, it leads inevitably to the destruction of this beau 
tiful fabric reared by our forefathers, cemented by their 
biood, and bequeathed to us as a priceless inheritanee.”’ 


Such is the language of Mr. Fillmore, who had 
been President of the United States, and who was 
ut that time a candidate for reélection. Now, sir, 
however distasteful it may be to my friend from 
New York, (Mr. Cranx,] however much it may 
revolt the public sentiment or conscience of this 
country, I am not ashamed or afraid publicly to 
avow that the election of Wrrt1am H. Sewarp, 


| 
i 
and the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. ooade or Satmon P. CHASE, or any such representative 
there seems to have been a sort of fraternal an iH of the Republican party, upon a sectional plat- 

litical concord and alliance—in an address which || form, ought to be resisted to the disruption of 

e delivered in Boston, says to his anti-slavery \| every tie that binds this Confederacy together. 
friends that ‘‘we must see to it that the princi- || [Applause on the Democratic side of the House.] 


Massachusetts agree to the provision allowin 
+ representation in the Congress of the United 
tes? 


I go further. Without speculating upon what 
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to be made our daily food,”’ and threats of dissolu- 
tion have become impotent on account of their 
frequency. But the election of such aman, with 
5 sentiments, would indicate such hostility to 
us as to be the assurance of our subjection, and 
the evidence of an irreconcilable antagonism. 
would be a great calamity, and to submit to it 
would be a calamity embittered by disgrace. 

‘‘Come the eleventh plague, rather than this should be ; 

Come, sink us rather in the sea; 

Come rather pestilence and mow us down; 

Come God’s sword, rather than our own, 

Let rather Roman come again ; 

The Saxon, Norman, or the Dane; 

In all the ills we’ve ever bore, 

We grieved, we sighed, we wept, we never blushed 
before.”’ 

But we are told there are demonstrations at the 
present going on in the North in opposition to this 
Republican party, and I find in these meetings 
additional arguments to prove the positions which 
I have been submiitting. Edward Everett, the au- 
thor and the statesman, in his recent speech at 
the Union meeting in Boston, assigns as a reason 
for his abstmence from political action— 

*' That, between the extremes of opinion that have long 
distracted and now threaten to convulse the country, I find 
no middie ground of practical usctulness on which a friend 
of moderate counsels can stand.’’ 

Whatever may be his means of judging the 
South, he is surely a competent and impartial 
judge of northern sentiment, Inthe same meet- 
ing, Caleb Cushing, late Attorney General, speak- 
ing of a recent effort of his, says: 

‘““l endeavored to show how a handful of talented but 
misguided men in Massachusetts, animated by a monoma- 
nia of fanatical devotion to one single idea, had poisoned 
the consciences and corrupted the judgment of too many 
of our fellow-citizens in the Commonwealth. I showed 
the nature and influence of their most malign teachings ; 
how all party action in the North and South was running 
in the channel of a desperate and deplorable sectionalism, 
and, more than all, in Massachusetts; that all political in 
fluence in this State was founded in hate, treacherous, 
furious, fiendish hate, of our fellow-citizens in the southern 
States.”’ 

This was spoken by a Massachusetts man in 
Faneuil Hall, and indorsed by a Massachusetts 
audience. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I desire, very respectfully, 
to ask the gentleman a question for mnformation, 
J ask it, not for the, purpose of interrupting the 
gentleman, but because I want the information in 
order to guide my future conduct. The gentle- 
man avowed his opinion a moment ago as to what 
he willdo ina certain contingency, if a certain | 
on is clected President of the United States. 

do not propose, now, to take any issue with the 
gentleman, for I know that that is his sincere 
opinion. I desire to know whether or not the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia, for whom he 
votes for Speaker, [Mr. Bocock,] shares with 
him that feeling. 

Mr. CURRY. I had, sir, referred to these 
Union meetings that have been held in the North, 
as evidence of a returning sense of public justice 
in the North. 
be demonstrations of a more or less gratifying 
character, yet these public declarations commit to | 

; : : 
nothing. They are not the true index of public | 
opinion. The test of public opinion is through | 
the ballot-box. There is where I look to ascer- 


tain the political sentiment of the North, and I || 
find, deciding by that test, that New England | 


siands here to-day in one solid phalanx arrayed 
against what i conceive to be the constitutional 


rights of the South—that New York stands here | 
with but five or six Representatives who are dis- || 


posed to befriend us and our rights. The same 
is true, to a greater or less extent, in regard to 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and other States of the 


Union. The same is true in regard to their State 
organizations. The elections are the evidence of 


popular hostility, and I choose to look to them 
aie than to exceptiona! results and individual | 
expressions, We also hear patriotic declamation | 
and eloquent vindication of the Union on this 
floor. Sir, they are the singing of Circe—“the 
voice of the charmer, charming never so wisely,” 
lulling the South’s. suspicion asleep, and deceiving | 
the North in regard to the stupendousness of the 
crisis that is on us. 

If you are in earnest in these declarations, if 
these public meetings mean anything, show us 
the fruit of your work; give us something prac- | 
tical, substantial, and tangible. Will you go ae 
and repeal your personal liberty bills, your habeas 


The ‘‘extreme medicine of the Constitution is not | 


| Supporters must concede. 


| it has been the country’s friend. 
contributed largely to the country’s prosperity. 


Now, Mr. Clerk, while these may || 
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| corpus acts, your mandamus acts? Will you ex- 
ecute the fugitive slave law? Will you open your 
State prisons for the safe-keeping of those who are 
arrested in compliance with the Constitution? 
Will you refuse contributions of money to circu- 


: | late incendiary Fempaleis at the South? Will you 
| 


| turn out of this Hall and the other end of the Cap- 


itol the men who come here to insult and stigma- | 


tize us, and who omit no possible occasion of 


keeping up sectional hostility and infringing on | 


our rights and on the guaranties of the Constitu- 
tion? Will you go home and say, as Charles 
James Fox, on a memorable occasion, ‘‘I stand 
up for the Constitution, not for the people; if the 


people attempt to invade the Constitution, they | 


are enemies to the nation?’’ These will be some 


indications of public ee and some test of a | 


returning sense of public justice. 


Mr. Clerk, I should be doing injustice to my- | 
self and to the constituents whom I represent were | 
I to deny that there exists a serious apprehension | 


in their minds in regard to the consequences of 
' this aPitation. There are men at the South who, 
while they wish that the Government may con- 


Uunue as prosperous and happy as it has hitherto | 


been, still recognize and acknowledge the fact 


that clouds and darkness are gathering over the | 


future which only the eye of the seer may be able 
to penetrate. It is natural for them in that con- 
dition to be casting about to ascertain where are 
their friends and from whom they will get sup- 
port and succor in the hour of trial and difficulty. 


My constituents, almost without distinction of 


party, look solely and exclusively to the Democ- 
racy of the North as the natural allies of the 


Constitution and the South. That party has done | 


much to illustrate the principles of this Govern- 
ment, and to vindicate man’s capacity for self- 
government, Relying on the integrity and intel- 
ligence of the people, defeat has not caused its 
disbandment, the desertion of its principles, or the 
change of its name. 


I willadmit. That bad men have sometimes used 


its prestige for ill, and abused its confidence, I do | 


notdeny. That in the pride of victory and the 
consciousness of power it has been sometimes in- 
tolerant of rebuke and opposition, its more candid 
But still it has been 
fruitful of great names and great deeds. In war 
In peace it has 


Its disbandment, particularly on this occasion, 
would be, in my judgment, a serious calamity. 


| While other organizations have arisen and de- 
reer it still lives in the hearts of the people, 


llustrated by great names, in critical periods of 
our country’s history it has been the saviour of 
the Constitution and the defender of our country’s 
honor. Its principles have become part of our 


to the stupendous conflict which is just ahead of 
_us. I take pleasure in recognizing the true and 
loyal men on this side of the floorand inthe North, 
who are willing with us to lock shields in defense 
of the Constitution and the Union which is its 
creature; and I hope that in the irrepressible con- 
flict which may be here or elsewhere, it may be 
able to rescue the Constitution of our country 
from the pollutifig touch of those who would de- 
stroy it. 

But, Mr. Clerk, it is not proper that I should 
disguise the fact, that there are serious apprehen- 
sions that that party may not, in consequence of 
the intensity and fierceness of the anti-slavery 
sentiment at the North, be able to preserve the 
Constitution of the country. In that event, where 
is our hope of redress? where is our security? 
| The very existence of two governments here, the 
_ Federal and State governments, implics a division 
of political power. And these two governments 
have their origin and sanction in the same source. 
The Federal no less than the State government 
is the work of the people of the States. It isa 
mere agent papeated with limited powers for the 
execution of certain specific objects. Its powers 
are derivative entirely, and liable to be resumed 
by the States which delegated them. The Fed- 
eral Constitution is the measure of its authority, 
_and contains all the delegation of power from 
| the people of the different States. It is a perni- 


cious error, to be repudiated on all occasions, that 
this Government can lawfully do whatever is not 
| prohibited in the Constitutian. Whatever is not 





| control and to enforce. 





That there have been occa- | 
| sional excesses and irregularities and departures, | 











mental habitudes, and I trust it may be adequate | 
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delegated to the Government or prohibited to the 


| States, is reserved to the States respectively and 


— and to the bese thereof; and as one 

of our profoundest political thinkers has said: 
“The boundary between the reserved and delegated 

powers marks the limits of this Union; the States are uni- 


ted to the extent of the delegated, they are separated beyond 
that limit.” 


Mr. Clerk, the history of this country confirms 
the universal experience in reference to the dispo- 
sition of men having power to arrogate to them- 
selves more. The apprehensions of some of the 
founders of the Republic in reference to the dan- 
gers which threatened its perpetuity, were ill- 
tounded; the centripetal tendencies have been 
found to be greater than the centrifugal. Abra- 
ham Baldwin, of Georgia, during the last century, 
remarked that ‘‘it was the nature of delegated 
power to increase. It has been aptly said to be 
ike the screw in mechanics: it holds all it gains, 
and at prety: turn gains a little more.’’ This ten- 
dency has been fuily and repeatedly manifested 
in our history; and sometimes the States have 
failed to resist and defeat measures leading to cen- 
tralism and the absorption of unconstitutional 
powers by the different departments of the Federal 
agency. 

I said that the existence of two governments 
implied a division of power. This division of 
power implies a superior. The existence of lim- 
itations and restrictfons presupposes the power to 
Right here arises the 
great question—the greatest which can possibly 
be submitted to the people of this Peaideman: 
whether the States have the right to judge of the 
extent of their reserved powers and to defend 
them against the encroachments of the Federal 
Government. Mr. Webster, and the Federal 

choo] of politicians, held that in all cases not 
capable of assuming the character of a suit in law 
or equity, in which event the Supreme Court is 
the final interpreter, Congress is the final and ex- 
clusive judge of the extent of its own powers. 
Mr. Jefierson and Mr.Calhounand the State-rights 
school on the contrary held that the Constitution 
is acompact between sovereign States; that the 
States are not united upona principle of unlimited 
submission to this Government; that this Gov- 
ernment, the creature of the States, is not the 
final and exclusive judge of the powers delegated 
to itself; but that each State has an equal right to 
judge for itself, as well of the infraction of the 
Constitutign as of the mode and measure of re- 
dress. The Federal doctrine of Mr. Webster cen- 
tralizes power, consolidates the Government, re- 
duces the States to mere dependent corporations, 
and destroys limitations and restrictions. A writ- 
ten constitution affords no barrier against the en- 
croachments of the Government and no security 
for the rights and liberties of the people if the 
Government can construe the final extent of its 
own powers and enforce that construction at the 
point of the bayonet. ‘* Written constitutions,’’ 
said an old author, ‘‘ are like spiders’ webs that 
hold only the poor and weak, while the rich and 
powerful easily break through them.’’ Under this 
theory, there is no practical, Substantive division 
of power. If the Government, through any or all 
its departments, can, by construction or usurpa- 
tion, enlarge its delegation, there are no limita- 
tions upon its powers, there being no difference, 
said Mr. Calhoun, ‘‘ between a Government hav- 
ing all powers and a Government having the 
right to take what powers it pleases.”’ 

Mr. Clerk, free governments, so far as their 
protecting power is concerned, are made for mi- 
norities, and the Jeffersonian, State-rights theory 
protects minorities, The South is in a minority 
at this time; and she should cling to State rights 
as the sheet-anchor of her safety in her hour of 

ril. As power is liable to abuse, checks should 

fesamed. In all possible modes of government, 
there will be a conflict between sections and in- 
terests and classes; it is inevitable under the pres- 
ent constitution of human nature, All history 
furnishes no experience to the contrary. Hostile 
interests are created by legislation. Different in- 
terests in the community are disposed to encroach 
on each other; and, unless there is some power 
to check and restrain, the weaker must yield to, 
and go down before, the stronger. If majorities 
can interpret the Constitution, and enforce that 
interpretation without check; if the legislative dis- 
cretion of the otherside of the House is the meas- 
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